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by John Draper 

FARMERS are increasing 
slock numbers in n desperate 
rate 10 stay in front of 
inflation. 

Despite belter prices for 
lamb and beef this season, 
farm incomes are only just li¬ 
kely lo outpace inflation, 
alt ho ug It farmers will have 
more dollnrs in Iheir back 
pockets. 

In real terms, the Agricul¬ 
tural Review Committee ex¬ 
pects sheep and beef farm in¬ 
come to climb for the third 
vear in succession. It will still 
Kill short of 3975-76 levels, the 
base for current comparisons 
and he only three-quarters of 
that achieved in the boo in 
197b-77 season. 


Inflation appears to be an 
even stronger incentive to in¬ 
creasing production than the 
Government’s livestock in¬ 
centive scheme. 

A review of the first 18 
months of the scheme by two 
agricultural economists at (he 
Ruakura Research Centre 
found that farmers were not 
taking up (he financial incen¬ 
tive as rapidly as might have 
been expected and develop¬ 
ment was profitable without 
Government support. 

And the numbers signing 
up for the scheme are rapidly 
declining. 

in the year to March 1978. 
347! farmers were registered 
by the Rural Bank. A year 
later the number dropped to 


2680 and in the 10 months to 
February 5. 1980. only 1761 
were nccepted. 

Two wctler-thon-usual 
summers in succession have 
kept the grass growing well 
into the new year, encourag¬ 
ing flock building ns well as 
ensuring a better crop of 
lambs later in the year. 

And with plenty of feed 
lambs have been held back 
from the works to put on more 
lean weight taking advantage 
of a re-adjusted schedule 
which has started moving up¬ 
wards as freezing companies 
start getting desperate for 
stock. The long stow start is 
likely to be bad for freezinj 


Without the increases in 
volume, farmers would have 
been struggling lo keep pace 
with inflation. 

The Agricultural Review 
Committee is forecasting that 
farm revenue will grow 1 
per cent faster than inflation 
for the current season (17 per 
cum to 16 per cent), but oil- 
farm costs will rise much fas¬ 
ter. 

In the year to January 1980, 
the cost of getting a lamb from 
the farm gate to Smilhflckl 
market shot up by 22 percent, 
bringing the cumulative in¬ 
crease over four years to 109 
per cent. 

The cosi of gelling boneless 
cow beef to New York went up 
by 36 percent last year, an 89 


per cent increase since Jan¬ 

uary 1976. 

Farmers share of the final 
price is dropping. From a 
carcase of lamn they can non¬ 
expert only 33.61 per cent of 
the Suiiililield wholesale 
price, down from 40. XX in 
1976-77. 

Transport charges to the 
freezing works have climbed 
hack lo the levels effective 
before long-distance (rucking 
took over from the railways - 
1.4 per cent of Smithlicld 
prices. 

Killing and processing 
charges are accounting for 
most of the farmers' billing 
share although overseas ship¬ 
ping and handling is increas¬ 
ing at close to the same rale. 
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In March 1975 a Uni 
lamb cost S2.58 to Mat!: 
aittlnrocaMdinU, «; 
North Island works 

kilogram ewe S3.16 and ala 

kilogram cow $43.20.1 n w 

uary this year the company 
chafes were $6.35, s£a«: 

But in dollars, pas^ 
farmers are much better 
this season and the pros» 1 
for the next venr or twotf 
equally good with littlei 
Imbod of the United Sts' 
invoking the counter odu ’ 
regulations against beefift 
there is a world sliortagc.Hu; i 
building is beginning again j 
the United States hut thduri 
demand for im|Kirtcd beefs- 
expected to last into the mi 
1980’s and possibly beyond • 

I ran and more quietly Saul 
Arabia, are becoming siroc 
customers for la mh,andibffi 
by helping to strengh 
prices fur lamb in Brut 
where they have renwd 
virtually unchanged for ft 
last two years up ioiimo 
ago. 

Saudi Arahia has iii 
bought lO.Oftn tonnt> i> 
season, a massive leapt: 
the 2tK> tonnes nuvir.i 
purchased in any pmu- 
Neason. 

As a result, much lessUc‘ 
will he going to Britain li¬ 
ve;! r despite suggestion^- - 
the European Cue* 
Market’s Agriculture t.* 
mission that this vcai’sir 
ports from New Zealand 
used as the base for"volunun 
quotas" when a slieeprar’ 
regime is introduced. 

Only 170.00(1 lonncs d 
lamb will go to Britain tl- 
season, a tf.OUO tonne ditj 
from last year when ship** 
were more than Tvifli 
tonnes. . . 

Higher prices in Iran.Sat 

Arabia and other develop 
markets plus the ruing 
of .sterling will compel 6 ® 14 !- 
the lower tonnage. 

Britain, from taking Wp 
cent of our lamb n y caf 
ago. is unlikely lo a «■« 
Hum 50 percent for the p* 
few yenrs, il’cvcr aeam. 

The Unity BoartTclai^ 

outlook for dairy 
Hindi hrtBhwr jjf 1 " Coe . 
Agricultural; 
miltcc suggests, , 

tee predicts tllil . 1 .WfjS; 
real incomes will ft I 
as inflation outpaces ; 
gross income. M i1] b| 1 * 
b c ontrary to thj. »“' al 7 e ^ 
lai production *^is ) B 
hoard is expecting ^ 
throughput ® ^ i 1 
summer al‘ ws 
produce milk longer- 

Russia 
graiusM^^ 

“■ysgss ■ 

tonnes in t> s jj Ju 

.. 

A C"feK- , « 

--it expects M0» ^ 

t about 28 

utlhWertirW'V^i 
jepurtfncntg^ 

Union a toiftl. ? v- . 
tonnes. 

nnted at : ?25 rnn ^ 
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Disputed injunction still 

restricts NBR as 

judge reserves review decision 


BASIC rights of freedom ol 
speech and freedom of the 
press were defended by 
National Business Review 
in the Supreme Court at 
Auckland last week. 

Gagged by an ex-parte 
interim injunction. NBR 
asked Mr Justice Barker to 
review the ease and rescind 
his injunction order. 

At the conclusion of ar¬ 
gument. His Honour re¬ 
served his decision. It had 
not been released as NBR 
went to press. 

Earlier this month, the 
judge had granted the in¬ 
junction against journalist 
Warren Bern man and the 
publishers of NBR. 

The injunction hud been 
sought by Brian 

MeSweeney and Teranee 
Arthur Lambert, pub¬ 
lishers of a numherollrudc 
journals in Auckland, in¬ 
cluding Port News. 

An earlier article by 
Berryman reported certain 
aspects of Port News trad¬ 
ing which the injunction 
prevented, and which at 
press time still prevents 
NBR from repealing or 
adding to. 

MeSweeney and Lam¬ 
bert on March 5. 1980 tiled 
a statement of claim for 
S40.000. claiming they 
were defamed by some of 
the statements in the arti¬ 
cle. 

They also sought and 
obtained thesame morning 
an interim injunction 
preventing publication of 
further material about ad¬ 
vertising in Port News or 
the plaintiffs', other pub¬ 
lications, RUing Tail and 
Ambulance News. 

This injunction was 
granted without any notice 
to NBR of the application 
and without NBR being 
present or aware of the 
application. 

Before hearing ar¬ 
gument on why the interim 
injunction should be res¬ 
cinded. Mr Justice Barker 
said it had been granted 
only us a matter ofurgency 
an hour before the time 
that he had been told AH?A 
went Id press. i 

In the circumstances, he 
saidt. he had* little alterna-.. 
live.but to grant the-prder. 

Mr \R P Smellie. ,Q<X 
counsel Tor NBR said the ■ 
alleged defamation would - 
be defended' by plcqs of. 
justification tino qualified i. 
privilege, supported ’ ^ by . 
..evidence. ■. ^ *- r' v-- 


i le said 

• There did tun appear to 
he anv reported case in 
New Zealand where an in¬ 
terim interlocutory injunc¬ 
tion had been granted in a 
libel ease. 

• There was no jurisdiction 
lor the court to grant the 
interim injunction: 

• The judge was not 
relerred to tile correct 
authorities when the ex 
parte injunction argument 
was heard: and 

• The basisol'ilieordcrua.N 
loo wide and not justified 
by authoriiN. 

Mr SmelhcNaid that il .m 
injunction «*rdei cm Id be 
obtained in the • circa m- 
lances of the present case, 
substantial costs ought to 
be awarded if n was sub¬ 
sequently rescinded.. 

"If iliat be otherwise, 
there is a ready-made 
cheap method of slopping 
publication of things wnicn 
in main instances ought to 
be published." he argued. 

Arguing that the injunc¬ 
tion was too wide. Mr 
Smcllie referred to an arti¬ 
cle written hv Berryman 
and published in ’ Pori 
News. 

He said Berryman’s ar¬ 
ticle was vvriueii about the 
Prime Minister for NBR. 
But Port News reprinted it 
without any request or 
authority. 

Mr Smellie said the 
terms of the injunction 
order were so wide that it 
would prevent Berryman 
suggesting in print (bat 
Port News had stolen his. 
copyright. 

Mr Smellie said that n 
series of written questions 
prepared by Berryman had 
Keen put to the plaintiffs 
following publication of 
the earlier article about 
Port News. 

He said that such a letter 
was not sufficient to show 
Ihnt'ihcre was nn intention 
to. publish anything further 
which might: be defama¬ 
tory of th? plaintiffs, 

, Mr Justice Barker said he 

hud : to confess that Qt ihe 
time lie granted the interim 
injunction, he did not know 
there . was V- difference. 
between i injunctions in 
defn rn a lion cases a nd other 
types of jnjujtclipb,:.': v 

Mr Graem^Jenkfn^ Tor; 
the plaintiffs, ^uid that at* 
lltd titile he applied, for tile* 
'intenm'iibjunctlqa W was; 

also -.-unaware of the* 
.■difference:-. :\;y. i : 

•. •• S'. 


Mr Jenkins suggested 
the plaint ill's hud been 
grossly defamed by the 
'S-BR article. 

He argued il was appro¬ 
priate that an injunct inn he 
granted m prevent further 
sic I amatory material being 
published 

Mr Jenkins argued that 
the questions from Ber- 
rvIlian could be seen as a 
threat to publish further 
information. Further there 
was jurisdiction for the 
court to grant an interim 
injunction but he accepted 
that the terms of the in¬ 
junct ion granted were too 
wide. 


Mr Jenkins said that if 
the court came to the view 
that the injunction should 
not have been granted, it 
did not give rise" to an ap¬ 
plication for substantial 
costs against the plaintiffs. 

He suggested that the 
rcloronce'Tn Mr Smellie to 
the plaintiffs placing a 
tinancial restraint on the 
freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press was 
going loo far. 

He said it was 
"Mverdrumatising" to sug¬ 
gest that the National Bu- 
wie.\\ Review \ public 
lunciion had been inhibit¬ 
ed. 



Mr Justice Barker 
decision. 


reserved 
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Industrial peace hinges on same Kinleith issue 


Till: Kinleith strike may 
filially he over if the Govern¬ 
ment agrees to hand over the 
$4.81 an hour core rate. 
Delegates from (he Kinleith, 
Tasman and Ctixton mills met 
with FQL president Jim Knox 
(o consider a Government 
package pul together to re¬ 
solve the dispute. The 
Government proposed lifting 
the regulations cutting back 
the Kinleith core rate in return 
for the union’s acceptance of 
the package. 

ROMAN Catholic bishops 
asked the Government for a 
lundom of $15 million to al¬ 
leviate financial problems 
lacing church schools. 

ANSF.TT. the Australian air¬ 
line owned by Rupert Mur¬ 
doch. is buying 21 Boeing 
aircraft including live new 
200-sc.it 767x. The order, 
worth more than $400 million, 
is expected to heighten the 
recent Ansctl-TA A rivalry. 


THE DFC’s Forest Industry 
Study report outlining 
development prospects and 
opportunities lor the forestry 
sector in the 1980s and 1990s 
was released. Its objectives 
were to highlight develop¬ 
ment opportunities that could 
he possible in the 1980s: 
identify potential wood 
production, processing, man¬ 
ufacturing and export market 
options Tor the next 20 years: 
and to indicate what is neces¬ 
sary to achieve a recom¬ 
mended future pattern of 
development. 

IRAQ wants to buy more 
lamb. Exporter W R Fletcher 
has estimated it cun supply 
irau with $130 million worth 
of lamb over the next live 
years, which would make it 
New Zcalund's fourth largest 
iamb market. 

MEMBERS of the Farm 
Workers” Association decided 
that sagging membership and 


financial strife have made it 
impossible for the association 
to continue. 

In a llniil bid to boost 
membership, they decided to 

[ ios(pone their winding up till 
ale May. 

BUTTER prices will go up by 
10c next month to 75c for 50U 
grams. 

OFFICIAL analysis of the 
Johnson report on the educa¬ 
tion system will not be 
reveale'd in full, and (he an¬ 
alysis of 1500 public submis¬ 
sions will not be made public. 

PRESIDENT Carter’s nnli- 
inllafioiinry package un¬ 
leashed a $ I2,o00 million cut 
in Government spending next 
year, an oil import fee of 54.62 
a barrel and restraints on cer¬ 
tain types of consumer credit 
and on money market mutual 
funds. 

THE American prime interest 


rate him record 19 percent by 
eight major banks - the first 
result of President Carter’s 
anti-inflation package. 1 he 
US dollar was boosted at $2.19 
to the pound. At the same time 
share prices fell oil interna¬ 
tional stock markets. 

PRESIDENT Carter won the 
Democratic primary in a 
decisive victory defeating 
Senator Edward Kennedy's 


challenge, 
came out 


Ronald Regan 
of the Illinois 


primary all set to gain the 
Republican presidential 


Republican 

nomination. 


RECORD exports helped 
improve British trade figures 
last month. The trade deficit 
went down £100 million to 
£226 million. 

A MAJORITY of British 
members of Parliament - 315 
to 147 - supported a boycott 
of the Moscow Olympic 
Games. The New Zealand 




Howto write 

your own airline 
timetable 


are few - If any - New Zealand 
bo?!net* executives wfio have not had 
to ihon circuit important meetings or 
conferences to tcrembla to airports 
to catch the only possible airline 
connection. Not to mention the times 
weather, mechanical faults or industrial 
stoppages have delayed, postponed 
or cancelled flights and turned business 
schedule upside down. Or the times 
Rights are fully booked. 

THERE IS NOW A BETTER WAY - 
THE DENNIS THOMPSON 
INTERNATIONAL'COMPANY AIR 
TRANSPORT LEA8E PLAN’. 


The D.T.I. 'Atr Transport Lease Plan' 
can now increase your senior executives', 
sales and technical people's mobility, 
flexibility and productivity dramatically. 

Your company simply leases one of our 
twin engine, 220 mph, 4—B passenger 
(1000-1100 lbs of cargo), 0—8 
passenger turbo-prop or [at executive 
elrcraft... and you cbo write your own 
Btrltno schedule to large and small 
airports throughout the country. 

For a set monthly charge plus a mileage 
charge, the D.T.I. ’Air Transport Lease 
Plan' provides tha aircraft of your choice 
complete with experienced, qualified, 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT - 


Civil Aviation approved craw, ground 
and cabin services, under contract for 
your company’s exclusive use seven days 
a week. There is no limit on mileage 
or flying hours and the seat mile cost 
can be lower than the constantly 
escalating airline fares. 

When you lease your own airline from 
Dennis Thompson International Ltd, 
your only outlay is three months, 
rental In advance, and of course ell lease 
payments and mileage charges are 
deductible for tax purposes. 

Yes - we have aircraft for outright 
sate. 



(tlvmpic ;iihI ( 1*111 mi*ii\\c.iltli 
Association still intends to 
sciul .i team to Moscoxx ami 
Australian ollicials i»t the 
athletic, cycling ami mm Mi¬ 
ming teams decider I to p.ti- 
licipme in the (i.tines. 

ROB Campbell. nidiisiii.il 
til lice r Imi the Shop l-m- 
ployccs Union, proposed to 
set up a combined union 
comprising rimers, shop as¬ 
sistants and storemen. Olheis 
who may he involved with the 
union (leniutivelx named, the 
Distributimi Workers’ Un¬ 
ion): the seeiclary of the 
Northern Pi iters’ Union. Bill 
Andersen, ami theseeiel.irv nl 
(lie Slnicmcn and I’.like is' 
Union, Mike Jack son. 

I'RIML Minister Rob Mill- 
doon named 32 alleged 
Socialist Unity Party mem bus 
holding "inituentiar trade 
union positions. 

ENERGY Under Secretary 
Barry Brill left lor Mobil 
IleaJijminers in the United 
Slates to sign the agreement 
lor the laranaki symbol pe¬ 
trol plant. 

THE CABIN I: I” Economic 
Committee has still not 
readied a decision on which 
free-standing methanol plant 
the country wants. 



The business 
week 

Alliance Text lies Ltd reported 
an unaudited tax-paid prolii 
of $349,000 for thesis months 
to January'31 ($516,000 forth e 
same period last year). An in¬ 
terim dividend of3c is payable 
on May 3(1. 

Amalgamated Wireless 

(Australia) Limited reported 
an unaudited lax-paid niolit 
of SA5.l93.tXX) lor the six 
months to December 31 
($A4,5l9.(XM)same period last 
year). An interim dividend of 
5c was declared. 

Bing Harris nutl Co Ltd 

reported an unaudited tax- 
paid profit of $69«).oi)() |„ r ,| u . 
year ended December 19 
($246,000 last year). 

BP hasjoined Amoco in a joint 
venture to explore fur mine¬ 
rals at Kura men with die ac¬ 
quisition of a 50 per cent in¬ 
terest in three licences. 

Brambles Industries Ltd ap¬ 
pointed Oliver Richter us chief 
executive officer. 

British Paints New Zealand 
Limited is to undergo major 
changes under the new name 
of B J N Holdings NZ Ltd. 

The Chraler Corporation 
might go bankrupt if its new 
small car project does not 
succeed, and its 1980 losses 
could run as high as $663 
million ($525 million was the 
previously predicted figure). 

Comalco Limited is selling its 
two aluminium can produc¬ 
tion businesses in Australia to 
Containers Limited and 
Gadsden-Pacific Can. 

DIC Limited lifted unaudited 
!«‘Pajd profit by 58 per cent . 
to $574,000 for the six months 
ended January 31 compared ■ 
with a year ago. An un¬ 
changed Interim dividend of 
7c Is payable May 14. 

An .explosives plant Is to be 
built in the Kalrhai Ranges by 
Du Portt New Zealand Limit- , 
“fUn* between $1 million 
and $2 million. *. 1 


Emperor Mi ncs UnJ 
reported an unaudit^; 
Paul prnlit of $A986 00ot! 
ihe m\ months to January u : 
t>A115.(101) for ajgj 
last year). |WOi ! 

larri.r-Walni.k |W 
icpuMcd an unauditedl«ui 
M-lt).9|‘» (up the half yea,. I 

Fisher und I'uykcl Dealer V 
dtislrics Ltd reported 3 ^ 

paul prolii of S443.000 font 
'car in December 1 
($I77.ixiij last war). Afc 
dividend of || ncr wjii. 
payable April 21. 

Mimics l.td repuricd anu 

ambled tax-paid profii „ 
N7.9lti.wio |„r ihcsuiwtf 
t«» H I Vceinher ($5.1116 ; 
Ini same periud lad 
I >ix id el ids of 3.75c nil (i|,: 

\ .mil B $1 cum prel jiidk.; 
5i)c urds are payable Mr - 1 
31. 

I nilepe ndent Non xpapm If 
appointed John laimf-. 
Wellington Coinpan\D ; 
t« »t. 

Muir mnl (‘(iinpaity Lcs 
leporled a 11 iin:iuJild<. 
j*.ud proln of $324.5611.4- 

11. tll year i«> Dcccmkrjr 
iiiich.iiigcil mlcrim JmJt 
ol 12 5 per cent is |w: 
March IX. 

.New Zealand h'amier'x C»*i 
A ssi ic in 1 ion (ifC'Nnlvfhnb 
if polled an miaudiied l 
pa nl pmlil o| yUil.OWlm 1 ' 
li.ill war n» Janinii • 
(yicai.cn 111 same jvrcJ 
scan An interim divided 

S pel 1 eii 1 is payable Maj- 

('liristcliiircli City Gw* 
pmd the insolvent linn, b" 
side Enterprise'* I .id 
e in line a six-year ivittle 

llie orieimil concession. 

(.hiecii 1:1 i/a belli II Park 

Prestige I Inlenrouf 
Limited repotted .in link¬ 
ed loss of 4162.774 lor ihrj- 
inonihs to Dccemlxi Jjv. 
unchanged interim divi^ 
of 3 cents is payable 

12 . 

Propel y Securities 
repotted ail liny 1 
paid profit nl $280,577 to* 
six months to • 

($514,171 lorlhcswnegj! 

last year). An inicrimdivj^. 

of 12 iwr cent is I*)'^ : 
April 3. j 

Kudin Wlndy-CnjJljJ j 
Radio Ltd “PrtL* 

Rumsden as Station ^, f- 

Tolley Holdings ; 

utnx-pnid loss ofd [• 

the year. \ 


The week 
ahead 

TUESDAY: 
annual g=n era h n ' r L J >»'" J 
NZ Lignl *<** 
general mechng >. . 
church. . /| 

WEDNESDAY: 
Democratic n r XH* 
Defence M inisjj v , ^ . 
Abel hereon^flJgJMg 

isarAwig 

Christchurch.: 

National 

rcnce in PalnoC|sJ? n 

JlSSSr&M 

Association ).j : : y 


v ^V 
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Cabinet turns down mystery private bid for GTB 


by John Draper 

AN unsuccessful bid from 
private enterprise for the 
Government Tourist Bureau 
is expected to shake up the 
domestic travel industry. 

The hid, understood to have 
come from an Auckland firm 
of sharebrokers acting for an¬ 
other parly, fell fiat at the 
Cuhinei tabic Iasi week. (NBR 
March 17 1980). 

Cabinet did resolve to give 
the bureau “the tools to do the 


job efficiently". 

Bus. rail and domestic 
hotel/motcl bookings arc 
shunned by the travel in¬ 
dustry, which prefers to sell 
more profitable outbound 
I ravel. 

Apart from several large ope¬ 
rators - Air New Zealand 
Mount Cook, Newmans - the 
Government Tourist Bureau 
sells the hulk or domestic 
travel. The system is luhour 
intensive and at times chaotic. 


With the Government keen 
to gel a better return for tax¬ 
payers’ investment, the bu¬ 
reau at least will get its own 
computerised accounting sys¬ 
tem. 

Being so lur behind with 
new technology may have its 
advantages. Computerised 
accounting and booking sys¬ 
tems have become cheaper 
und more cost clTeclive, giving 
the bureau a wider choice ol 
options. 


Air freight crashes before takeoff 


by John Draper 

EXPORTER'S hopes for an 
independent airfreight service 
out of Christchurch and 
Auckland have crashed before 
takeoff. 

Despite a (lurry of applica¬ 
tions last year — resulting in 
two approvals - no new ser¬ 
vices got airborne. 

A receiver has been ap¬ 
pointed to British Cargo Air¬ 
lines, Western Europe's big¬ 
gest all-careo airline, by the 
National Wcslinisler Bunk 
grounding plans by subsidiary 
IAS Cargo Airline (NZ) Ltd 
lor a regular airfreight service 
between New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea. 

IAS applied last year, with 
the support of exporters and 
freight Forwarders, for a per¬ 
mit to operate trails- Tasman, 
ottering weekly services with a 
converted Britannia aircraft 
from Wellington to Sydney 
and Melbourne. Christ- 
chu rch - M clhou r no. Auck - 
land-Melbourne and Airch- 
l.ind-Brisbane service every lU 
days. 

Transport Minister Colin 
Me Lachlan rejected the 
iruns-Tasman proposal, but 
did give the airline a permit for 
fortnightly services to Port 
Moresby.’ 

With the failure to win 
New Zealand approxal. partly 
due to the Australian 
Government’s reluctance to 
accept more operators over 
the Tasman. IAS’s operations 
Down Under were concen¬ 
trated on Hying chilled meat 
from Western Australia to the 
Middle East. 

A rescue operation is being 
mounted by IAS’s Australian 
associate. But even if success¬ 
ful, it is unlikely to include 
services to and from New 
Zealand. 

British Cargo airlines fell 
foul of rising fuel costs and 
severe price competition from 
passenger carriers, resulting in 
the under-utilisation of air¬ 
craft. 

A decline in world trade did 
not help. 


Christchurch based Air&g 
Freighters International Ltd 
failed to gel airborne after 
gaining Government ap¬ 
proval for a limited permit to 
operate to the Middle East, 
principally Saudi Arabia, us- 
ingchiirtcred DCS freighters. 

Despite assurance of sup¬ 
port. it is understoud few of the 
promises of financial support 
materialised. 

Air New Zealand hus 
delered plans toconverl one of 
its three remaining DCB’s. 
used mainly for trans-Tasman 
services out of Wellington, to 
an uiI-freighter, ostensibly 
because of the DC 10 crash in 
Antarctica. 

The freighter will not he 
introduced until February 
1981. 

Exporters are standing hy 
lor a 25-33 per cent increase in 
airfreight rates in the next year 
as rales catch up with fuel- 
price increases. 

The olk-ct. coupled with 
xxli.il now seems an inevitable 
ix or Id recession, will almost 
certainly cut back the demand 
for airfreight. . 

New Zealand’s problem is 
seasonal, specially at the 
beginning of May’ when the 
first shipments of fciwifruil are 
airfreighted to catch the best 
prices in the United States. 
Japan. West Germany and 
Britain. 

Kiwifruil exporters are now 

S to avoia expensix'e air- 
t by shipping con- 
tairicr-loaas of temperature- 
controlled fruit to bulk mar¬ 
kets. But other horlicultu- 
ralisis looking to export mar¬ 
kets arc worried that pas- ! 
senger-orientated airlines 
may not be able to serve their 
needs as production expands. 

Air Nexv Zealand’s new 
cargo director, Mike Neville, 
says (he national carrier will 
do its best to match demand 
xvith capacity, chartering 
where necessary to make up 
for the shortfalls of passenger 
services. 

But any airfreight will have 
to be carried profitably by the 
airline. 


Friendly Computer Systems to 
' meet your needs exactly 

AUCKLAND 706477 - WELLINGTON 666-014 

fl/so af Sydney, Melbourne & Los Angeles 



DC8 freighters chartered 
from Flying Tiger, America’s 
all-cargo airline, last year 
xvhen the DClO’s were 
grounded, curried full cargoes 
and had paid their way, he 
said. 


Tourism Minister Warren 
Cooper hus ordered the 
speedy completion of the 
bureau's fiftli review in 17 
yeurs, with proposals lor a 
computer package to be on his 
desk within weeks. 

It is understood that (he 
hurcuu has been given no firm 
indication of hoxv much it can 
spend. Bui any proposed out¬ 
lay will have to demonstrate 
the savings that can he 
achieved. 

Redundancies are under¬ 
stood not to he among the 
savings. Accounting ana tick¬ 
eting stall' superceded by 
computers will be retrained to 
give them "more rewarding 
jobs". 

One concept certain to be 
studied is a fully computerised 
domestic booking system for 
rail and iong-dislance bus 
services, accessible in much 
the same way as the Broad- 


lunds-Air Ncxv Zealand in¬ 
ternational airline hooking 
service is being made availa¬ 
ble to independent travel 
agents. 

The bureau may he tempted 
to wait for the next step in 
computerised ticketing, al¬ 
ready in use overseas. 

Booking domestic travel 
noxv suffers from two draw¬ 
backs- it.scorn plexity and low 
commissions. 

Private-sector operators, 
such as Mount Cook and 
Ncwmuns. are not eager to be 
locked into n centralised 
booking system open to poli¬ 
tical inlluencc from future 
governments that might not be 
so private-enterprises orien¬ 
tated. 

The bureau is already 
heavily criticised by internal 
travel operators for pushing its 
own ’Tiki" coach tours in 
preference to those offered by 
commercial operators. 


Why there was a takeover 
bid for the Govern ment Tour- 
ist Bureau is puzzling the 
irax'd industry. It is not a 
profitable business and from a 
private-enterprise viewpoint 
needs a big stair reduction to 
give it any hope of working 
efficiently." 

From sales of $2.8 million in 
ihc Iasi financial year to 
March 1979, the bureau net¬ 
ted S24.698. A year earlier on 
sales of S2.5 million the bu- 
renu madc S135.660. 

Nor xvuuld the industry he 
ready to take over the 
promotion function of the 
bureau, which some sources 
admit is "excellent''when not 
tied into the function of selling 
individual tours. 

A takeover hy prixuite en¬ 
terprise. it is suggested, would 
only make sense if the 
Government was about to in¬ 
crease the commissions on 
domestic travel. 


t 


Phone 
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message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office's new 24 hour 
'Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide. 

Simply: 

• Call "Telegrams" (or if you are calling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for'Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy V;.:, 

• Its almost.like having telex in your office 

■ ;v; ,v;ij---.-.' j- • -V- 

Phonatelex 
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DFC textile merger try turns toward a takeover 


Mr CJ. Wattle 


WATTIE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 


Held at Group Headquarters Hastings on 12 December 


1979 


financial highlights 

Year Ended 31 July 
Net Sale, and Commissions 

832* Paid 

Ordinary Dividend/Distribution Rate- 

Shareholders Funds 
Total Assets Employed 
Export Sales 


1979 1978 

SOOO’s. JOOO’s 

322,581 280,117 

15,429 13,033 

5.663 4,282 

l7 -5 r c- 15«>, 

133,313 115,025 

227.505 201,365 

19,035 16.335 


THE Development Finance 
Corporation showed up last 
week as the architect of merger 
propositions put to Mosgiel 
Lid and Alliance Textiles Ltd. 

Until now, the DFC's 
financial transfusions for new 
export-oriented businesses 
and for existing manufac¬ 
turers have proved most ac¬ 
ceptable for the businesses 
turning to the quasi-official 
organisation and in 1979, 284 
projects received cash injec¬ 
tions totalling $82.6 million. 

Now that the blood donor 
has turned company doctor on 
a scale unprecedented in 
previous years, there will un¬ 
doubtedly be some clients who 
arc more uneasy about the 
shot in the nrm they arc get¬ 
ting. 

It should not have been too 
great a surprise. The DFC said 
in its 1979 annual report: “... 
in some cases DFl has as¬ 
sisted with corporate restruc¬ 
turing. 

“The Inst year or so has seen 
DFC move on a number of 
occasions into the role of ca¬ 
talyst in organising financial 
packages ... or to rationalise 
existing operations where this’ 
has become necessary.” 

I he.se operations were 
probably minor compared 
with the scenario played out in 
southern boardrooms this 
month, where the DFC at¬ 
tempted to force u shot-gun 
marriage between Mosgiel 
and Alliance in the iron bled 
textile industry. 

Alliance has been around 
since 1935 and Mosgiel since 
1870. Mosgiel merged with the 
Roslvn Mills division n| HI H 
InJiiMiics in hue l%X and six 
months later UEB look a 50 
percent slake in the coin pa nv. 
It was to rclnu|uish that m 
l c, 75. a couple of years after 
Mosgiel had bitten off more 


than it could sustain with the 
1972 takeover of ailing 
Kaiapoi Textiles Ltd. 

There have been warnings 
from inside and outside the 
industry fur years about 
inefficiencies, and the declin¬ 
ing local market and the need 
for textile rationalisation. Bui 
so long as both companies 
continued to top the million 
dollar mark in net profitability 
- as they did until Inst year - 
the problems seemed able lo 
be uvoided. 

Alliance's net profit 
slumped from $1.3 million in 
1978 to $592,862 in the July 
year 1979. Mosgiel was doing 
much belter with a tumble to 
$953,249 from $1.2 million in 
1978. 

Alliance's chairman Reed 
Jackson warned at his 
company's annual meeting in 
November that 500employees 
could be tired. 

Miist of them have been at 
the Timuru worsted suiting 
mill. Depressed conditions 
continued in the local market 
.and development costs hit the 


r c 


United Slates venture 
Swanndri. Its dire warnings 
about the slate of the industry 
were not muted by official al¬ 
titudes. 

In the past year. Alliance 
has been facing agonising 
decisions and worrying that 
Government policy could 
ermitimpnrtsuf textiles from 
ow-cost nations, forcing the 
company to shut mills. 

The company has strong 
hopes of producing high- 
quality yarn and fabric at 
prices comparable with the 
landed costs of similar stan¬ 
dard British production. But 
there is no way it could com- 

f iete with cheap cloth landing 
rom the Third World. 

There has hcen a steady 
flow ofsh a rehuld ers out of the 
industry as a result of such 
fears, although the rationali¬ 
sation concept promoted by 
the Industries Development 
Commission and any plans to 
loosen imports of nian-ninde 
fibre should help Alliance's 
new products, and divisions 
sucli us Rcinhrandt suits and 


Levana jersey fabrics. 

Alliance has been j 
cash into new plant to shif 
emphasis away from the de¬ 
clining blanket and hand- 
knitting wool markets with the 
DFC hankrolling the moves. 

No figures have been 
rcveulcd hut NBR notes 
Alliance's fixed loans totalled 
almost S7 million last year. 

Simultaneously, the DFC 
was heavily involved in loans 
to Musgicf which had wound 
up Kaiapoi and was con¬ 
sidering angora production. 

Until 1979. Mosgiel hud 
straight-forward financing of 
up to $1.2 million from the 
DFC. That was switched into u 
DFC-Wells Fargo floating 
currency loan of 51.9 million. 
Total term liabilities were at 
$7 million, about the same us 
Alliance's. They included $2 
million in Bank of New 
Zealand borrowings. 

With hig slakes in both 
companies, the DFC did some 
nervous nail-biting and finally 
decided to act as marriage- 
broker. 


It seems that at first the Al¬ 
liance camp was not unsym¬ 
pathetic toward the idea of a 
merger with Mosgiel and talks 
took place. The idea of u 
merger pleased everyone. 

Trie DFC hoard itself is 
hardly short of experience 
when it comes to company 
restructuring and mergers. 

ChairmanJohn Mowbray is 
a former general manager of 
ihe National Bank, and a di¬ 
rector of Tasman Pulp and 
Paper nnd the DIC. Both 
companies have heen in¬ 
volved in restructuring. An¬ 
other DFC dircctur is Sid 
Chatten. former AMP Society 
chieftain and chairman of Life 
statutory board of Perpetual 
Trustees Estate and Agency. 

Bunting director Ken 
Grenncy is also on the DFC 
hoard, and that company itself 
was seen to be involved in 
major changes last week. 

The Government viewpoint 
on industry rationalisation is 
represented bv Deputy Trade 
and Industry Secretary Cieoft 
Datsun. 


Liquor merchant test case drags on 


Till: Commerce Commission 
inquiry into allegations of 
restrictive trade practices - 
regarded as a significant test 
ease lor the liquor industry - 
is becoming a slow-moving 
saga. 

The substantive hearing 
began earlier this month, 
more than Jive months alter 
ihccummiv.ion pi *m pencil (he 
<•ngin.ll date fur proceedings. 
A lien uin- cl the patties que¬ 
ried its preliminary findings in 
the Supreme Court. 

Another dimension per¬ 
haps has been added to the 
ease since then. One week 


before the hearing, the Su¬ 
preme Court ovciiuriied an 
earlier decision of the Com¬ 
merce Commission involving 
the Hotel Association of New 
Zealand. 

IIANZ appealed to the Su¬ 
preme Couri on lour grounds. 
One was that the commission 
had misdirected itself in low 
:is to the basis on winch n 
should .n .1 wlieil '.■•ii-.iileoii'j 
questions oi inihlk hciiclit 
and unreasonableness. 

Uphold inti this argument, 
the Chief 7uslice held the 
commission bad not done a 
proper weighing-up exercise 


of benefits and detriments. 

'Ihe present hearing is into 
the aliened refusal h\ Philips 
and Pike of Wellington to 
siippls certain spiiits io 
W est port-based independent 
Hader Bailie Wines and Spirits 
Limited, except on terms s». 
disadsalliaceous as to he li- 
kel\ to deter it front acquiring 
those products. HR June 2?. 
.iikI September 2*>. l‘»7'ii 
\t stake lor ll.nlie ami >>lliei 
cut-price operators is the right 
to trade, free from supply 
problems. 

Just before ,\ ! BR went to 
press we learned that the Ex¬ 
aminer - through the Crown 


Solicitor— had filed a notice of 
motion t<> ihe administrative 
division of the Supreme Court 
asking for clarification of cer¬ 
tain matters concerning the 
IIANZ decision. 

The general title is that the 
Chief Just tee's decision is 
final, but in this case there mas 
be grounds lor him to recon¬ 
sider wltat ihe examiner sees 
a an emu 

IT tv i hid Justice igmued 
the effect of the " Hotel 
Association's practice on 
competition, one of the factors 
contained in the public inte¬ 
rest section of the Commerce 
Act (section21(1 HI*)). 


So here was u merger in the 
making for Dunedin. 

But‘"no-one had told Al¬ 
liance about (he alarming 
plunge in profitability nt 
Mosgiel. 

Mosgiel not only achieved 
the dubious distinction of 
disclosing the worst interim 
result imaginable at a loss of 
S1.527.000. 

It also shocked Alliance, 
which immediately went cold 
• »n the thought of a merger 
with such a badly bleeding 
company. 

within hours. Alliance had 
wheeled out its own interim 
result. It too had suffered over 
the past year and half-yearly 
earnings "were S256.000. com¬ 
pared with $520,000 in the first 
naif last year. But when it is 
considered that Alliance only 
made 572.000 additional net 
profit for the rest of the year, 
there was actually an upturn. 

Indeed Alliance had also 
managed to offset a $94,000 
exchange loss as well. The 
report fairly gleamed com¬ 
pared with iVliTsgid's. 

A merger situation was 
transformed immediately into 
a potential takeover mi nation 
with Alliance holdings the 
cards of an export business 
Itemling inwards SK million 
this year and a more pro.xpe- 
ioils carpet yarn operation. 

Alliance directors scraped 
together a 3 cent dividend 
while Mosgiel passed their 
interim payout. 

) lie question now is 
whether the re hounding share 
price ol Mosgiel is too high 
iti'W that the ball is sqn.irely'm 

\lli.owe s conn 

MusukTs net tangible asset 
hacking Iasi year was $4.04 bin 
that is virtually irrelevant if 
the total tangible assets round 
S33 million cannot turn a 
profit. 
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You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA STARLET. 

Compact, low fuel consumption... 
a great econom y car. 

But is there enough room? 

And enough power ? 


It's hard to find a liner, more economical 
5-passenger car than Toyota Starlet. Partly 
because It Is so large inside compared to Its 
outer dimensions. The cabin is 1.700mm long 
and 1270 mm wide, that’s lots of room. 

Utility wasn't slighted either. There's lots of 
room ordinarily, and when an extraordinary load 
has to be carded, the rear seatbacks fold down 
for up to 630 litres* of carrying space. 

The Starlet shows truly efficient use of 
space —Just part of its overall economy. 

Starlet is at home on Ihe highway toa It 


accelerates 0 to 100 km/h In 16 seconds with Its 
i.OOOcc engine. As for passing. Starlet surges 
from 100 km/h to 120 km/h In Just 140 seconds 
in 4th gear. And its lop speed of 140 km/h Is • 
surprising, to say the least 

Part of the reason for Starlets excellent. 
performance is Its wind tunnel-developed 
AEROBOX styling, complete with a duck tat] roof. 
Proper aerodynamics make Starlet more stable 
And rack-end-plnton steering makes It handle 
precisely. Four-wheel coil-spring suspension 
gives Starlet a ride that Es smpoth and 
comfortable, while effective sound Insulation 
keeps It quiet inside. 

Toyota engineering has balanced room and 
performance with economy.., lii Starlet. 
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Editorial 


"BOLGER denial”, said a headline In Inst 
Thursday's Evening Post. According to (he Item 
beneath, the paper had wrongly quoted Labour 
Minister Jim Bolgcr as having said the previous 
day that the Government was prepared to nllow 
the $4.81 an hour core rato for Klnlclth workers 
unde rccrtaln conditions. 

While the papier was being delivered. Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon was announcing that the 
Government had agreed to a package. It offered 
the Kinleilh workers $4,81, And It raises inte¬ 
resting questions about the extent of Bolger'x 
participation In the bargaining that resulted In - 
the Government's offer. 

Rut more Important Immediately, the 11-week 
dispute seemed nil but over. All (hat remains is 
for workers at Kinleilh to meet this week to 
discuss the settlement package. FOL president 
Jim Knox Is confident they will agree. 

Doth sides claimed victory, of course. 

The Government's agreement to lift Us 
regulations and reinstate the settlement 
previously negotiated was a clear victory for .(he 
FOL Parity has been achieved-hi the pulp and 
paper Industry with workers at Kinleilh, Caxlon 
and Tasman all on the same base rale, Bui these 
rales for (he industry have been lied — for a 
two-year period - to the metal trades award. 

According to Bolgcr, the agreement advances 
Government plans to modernise the trade union 
movement, and ho Is pleased that at least one 
major industry will be looking to set up an In- 


Without word of a lie 

One-way voyage to 
flexibility 

WOOL shippers forced to use conference ships 
by Wool Board diciatc have learned that the 
deal between board and conference cuts only 
oneway. 1 

TJc Shipping Corporation of New Zealand 
(SCNZ) cancelled 300 containers of its export 
cargo bookings to moke room for foreign goods. 
The corporation rerouted its ship, the NZ 
racine, to go to Longhead) California rather 
than go about east direct to Panama, as usual. 

Exporters were not greatly disadvantaged, 
except for minor delays, because their goods 
were loaded on other conference ships. 

Bui they make ihepoint that they are forced to 
use the conference ships including SCNZ 
ships, in return Tor a guaranteed service. They 
are not allowed the flexibility to use cheaper 
non-conference ships. 

Bui the Government-owned ship¬ 

ping line, has the flexibility to unload New 
Zealand exports from its ships and pick up fo¬ 
reign cargoes. r v 

Corporation sources said (his whole deal was 
part of its obligations lo the conference. 

High angora costs 
take a bleating 

THE Chinese bunny strikes 


Oi»W=Ulil '1 VaiWUitliTTlIl t 


dustry union. Bolger had previously Indicated In 
a speech on Industrial relations that one of the 
most important steps needed was the develop¬ 
ment of unions covering particular Industries, 
rather than specific crafts as at present. 

Perhaps the most significant achievement is 
that the FOL will meet with the Employers 
Federation and the Government. Getting the 
FOL to talks - on wages policy, not wage rates 
— is a victory for the Government. And there's 
plenty to talk about. There Is no general wage 
order, no mechanism for cost-of-living increases, 
and an outmoded wage-bargainIng system. Just 
last month, the Employers Federation asked the 
Government and the FOL to agree lo a joint 
wages conference “at the earliest opportunity”, 
arguing that there was an obvious need for Joint 
consultations on such Issues as Indexation nnd 
taxation. The FOL spurned the overture. 

Since last September, wage-fixing guidelines 
have been frustratlngiy obscure. Knox and 
Muldoon did not meet during that period, despite 
the crying need for them lo gel together to try lo 
untangle the Government's wage negotiation 
expectations plus a number of gut problems. The 
Government must non get down to some earnest 
conversation with (he unions in an effort to 
overhaul a rigid system in which relativities play 
an uncomprising role (hat ruitfrlghl through the 
wage structure. The first two settlements in each 
annual round of negotiations - generally in¬ 
volving the electrical workers and metal trades 
workers - set the pace for Ihe full year. And few 
unions can break our from the base rate. 


Movement Is largely possible only with working 
conditions. If anyone does move beyond (he base 
rate, (he effects flow right through the system - 
and the economy. 

According to some sources, Tasmnu Pulp mid 
Puper had broken ranks in reaching its sett¬ 
lement last month. The Government muy Imvc 
been misled Into believing that the Tusnmn 
agreement would be not too much above the 10.5 
per cent guidelines observed in earlier uwnrds. 
Kinlelth thus was left in a difficult position once 
the Tasman bargain bad been struck. 

The Government's concern over Kinleilh, of 
course, was to stop the How. If Klnlclth got the 
$4.81, then Auckland tradesmen would be next to 
claim If (although why It wouldn't flow on to 
Auckland from the Tasman. Pulp and Paper 
settlement Is a mind-numbing point to ponder). 
The Auckland core rate has traditionally been 
tied to forest industry rates. 

Relativities were established In the late 1940s 
through a series of Arbitration Court decisions. 
Thirty years later, their relevance to modern 
Industrial relations is highly questionable. In big 
companies, people can be found working ebook 
by jowl, doing similar jobs but being paid diffe¬ 
rent rates. At Klnieitb, for example, there arc 
almost 20 unions. 

Knox is committed to the praiseworthy ob¬ 
jective of rationalising the trade union structure 
and he deserves the Government's support. 
While the Government has been preoccupied 
with the Kinleilh problems, ironically, steps 


Brockie’s view 


» i 

toward union rationalisation have beentak«L ! 
the shop employees, the drivers and thesS ' 
and packers - n merger that will bring CE ! 
unions led by the SUP's George ; 

belf M * ° r Ub ° Ur Part *' s R °h CsqJ i 

Hut trade union reform and wage policy tatb. 
had not been an objective during (he Klnleiik 
strike. They have entered calculations oil, 
because of the pressure to gel thestrikcresol J 
and not because of some grand plan. Indeed raj 
last week, the Government's objective had bet*' 
an unbending one: to keep the Kinlelth a*, 
lenient below $4.81. And ns recently as Fcbnnn 
29, the Government's wages policy was “rii 
clear”, according to Muldoon. He spelled It ot 
“Unions and employers know that large m ' 
settlements gained as a result nfslrikeacllaiin 
unacceptable.” That was why the Govern om 
reduced to $4.69 an hour (a “generous flgtf 1 
(hat “could have been achieved without Iheuri 
for a lengthy and costly strike”) the ftyuitftnlj 
reached at Kinlelth. 

The Government did not Intervene to cut bid 
the pay agreement at the Caxton paper mllii 
Kawerau which gave tradesmen the same cm 
rate of$4.81 an hour denied Klnlclth tradesm 
The Caxton agreement was the same u Hi 
reached two weeks earlier at the neighbor 
Tasman mill. So how clear is the wages pet 
today? 



tership Down, the Chinese rabbit is appearing in 
his angora coat on labels attached to garments 
produced by Sony Elegant. Knitwear in Auck- 
aiul. > 
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18 .months pf battling Venezuelan ted 
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trial order" fir clearance and;a : $20,000 

porter wanted the order uri- 
r by to avoid a 60. per cent tax. 
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was tbelesly rpply,from Caracas. 

both. The $20,000 trial order is on its,Way, billed 
indi6ation of a foi 
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NZ green 
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A recent copy - datelined A pda 
High Times, a glossy AmericajJBfi 
magazine, lists Kiwi ‘Voss" otrn 5n ; , ‘ 
market quotation of drug prices.; £ ■ 
Across the TaSmati, the New ZeSJ 3 ^ 
Is selling for $ 1320-$ 1650 a klfolpf P-8 
into “retail” packs, - ' 
Perhaps rather than burnin 

loads Or marijuana plan Ik tHd 

: recovered from' a sophisticate 
'processing' opera tion in Wabf 
; have exported it to Avstrmjji 
. They might evert qualify] 
ceniive. “* 
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Mineral boom lingers just an ounce of luck away 


by Peter Roberts 

THIS country may be on the verge of ft hard- 
rock mineral boom. Higher commodity prices, 
particularly for precious metals, have stimulat¬ 
ed renewed interest in our mineral potential and 
the major international explorers have again 
returned to New Zealand. 

Diamond drilling is at an all-time high and an 
early exploration success would see activity 
skyrocket. 

The single most important ingredient neces¬ 
sary to transform the present interest in explo¬ 
ration into new mineral discoveries is luck. The 
quality and intensity of the search effort are also 
important factors. 

Implicit in the renewed interest in New 
Zealand is n recognition by professionals that 
the country is under-explored and, furthermore, 
that it is a favourable place in which lo venture 
high-risk capital. 

The mineral potential of any country is a 
fund ion of the underlying geology. Exploration 
companies base their decisions on where to ex¬ 
plore on a wide range of factors such as the type 
and grade of mineralisation which may rea¬ 
sonably he expected, location, access, inlra- 
sirucmVe. political stability, land availability, 
and so on. 

There is no doubt that New Zealand lias the 
credentials to become a significant mineral 
producer. Indeed the spectacular gold rushes to 
(he alluvial grounds in the South Island and to 
Ihc rich mines of the Coromandel Peninsula in 
the 1860s provided the major impetus lo the 


country's early economic and population 
growth. 

Not all the mines active in this period were 
small, and few people today realise that Waihi 
once hosted on of the world's largest gold mines. 

Mineral occurrences in New Zealand arc 
varied and widespread but few have been in¬ 
tensively investigated by modern exploration 
techniques. 

The statistics clearly show the lack of explo¬ 
ration in New Zealand compared with Aus¬ 
tralia. For example, until recently less than $2 
million a year was being spent on the search for 
minerals here compared with $150 million a 
year in Australia. Given that success in explo¬ 
ration (as measured by the number of new 
mineral discoveries) is a function of the search 
effort, is it surprising that there have been no 
significant new discoveries in New Zealand in 
the past 12 years to compare with those in 
Australia. 

Between 1965 and 1976, exploration expen¬ 
diture in Australia amounted to $ 141 persquarc 
kilometre compared with only $37 per square 
kilometre in New Zealand. In the same period 
less than $10 million was spent on mineral ex¬ 
ploration in New Zealand yet the average com of 
an economic mineral discovery in the world 
toduy is about $30 million! 

New Zealand's present situation can be li¬ 
kened to that of Australia in the 1960s when our 
neighbour also suffered from a chronic balance 
of payments deficit and relied primarily on rural 
exports lo provide the earnings necessary to pay 


its wuy in the world. Wc arc in the same 
position today. 

But in Australia a rash or major mineral 
developments in the late 1960s and the early 
1970s fuelled a boom in mineral exploration and 
development, and today minerals are that 
country's largest single export dollar earner. 

The rapid development of a mining indusiiy 
here could offer an early solution to our balance 
of payments problem by import substitution 
and, more importantly, through substantial 
export earnings. 

The potential importance of one or more 
major mineral discoveries lo the economy in 
New Zealand can be illustrated with one ex¬ 
ample. In 1935 the Waihi Mine produced bul¬ 
lion worth $35 million at today's prices, and the 
mine was a steady producer Tor more than 40 
years. 

Two major objections are voiced by most N ew 
Zealanders to mineral exploration and 
development, particularly if inc organisation 
concerned is a multi-national. The major con¬ 
cern is that most of the wealth created by a new 
mineral discovery would accrue lo the benefit of 
foreigners. 

In Tact the uppositc holds true and most of the 
wealth generated by a mining industry is re¬ 
tained in the host country. 


For example, in Australia, where the mining 
industry is annul 50 percent Australian owned, 
the industry generated S5U4U million in gross 
revenue in 19/8-79. More than 85 per cent ot (his 
was paid uui fur hihour. tax. Govern mem ser¬ 


vices and supplies within Australia. 

Moreover, the industry made a net con¬ 
tribution to Australia's balance of payments of 
$2810 million. Overseas payments for debt 
servicing and dividends amounted lo $485 
million which is a small price to pay for the total 
wealth generated. 

The second major concern of most New 
Zealanders is that mineral development would 
result in widescede destruction and have 
significant adverse effects on our environment. 
This is not true. 

A detailed study completed in the United 
St flies shows that the total land area disturbed by 
mining in that country over a 4 l-ycar-period lo 
1971 comprised only 0.16 per cent of the total 
land surface. Furthermore. 40 per cent of the 
area disturbed was reclaimed after mining 
ceased. 

Provided the environment for mineral ex¬ 
ploration continues to be favourable here, wc 
should continue to attract the professional ex¬ 
plorers with their high-risk capital nnd technical 
resources required to unlock our mineral 
wealth. 

With an ounce of luck perhaps ihc national 
mottu will once again ring true and it'll indeed 
he right again. 


PETER Roberts, a New Zealander, Is project 
manager for Amoco Minerals (NZ) Ltd, a sub¬ 
sidiary ot Standard Oil ot Indiana. 

Amoco has been exploring here for the past (ew 
years lor copper, molybdlnum, nickel, gold, sliver 
and other minerals. 


Ombudsman spotlights strawberry moonlighters 


by John Roberts 


THE Ombudsman’s report on the three advi¬ 
sory olliccrs of the Ministry or Agriculture and 
Fisheries who operated various forms of privnte 
tanning ventures in addition lo their ollicial 
employment raises siune issues which go a |«.nje 
way beyond the .illegalions ol unl.iii mmjvu- 
n«'ii brought by their.I nntgruw mg competitors. 

In the light of the controversy, the public can 
now consider the complex nature of public 
employment and the fundamental obligations 
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man is reaffirmed and the practice of the stale 
services can be redefined in a way which ensures 
confidence in their commitment to public bu¬ 
siness. 

Although Section 53 of the Stale Services Act. 
in the Ombudsman’s words, places “a general 
prohibition on public servants undertaking paid 

employment or engaging in any paid occupation 

outside the Public Service", thfs does not dispose 
of ihe matter. Moonlighting is ripe at every level 
of employ me til whet her it be the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition writing 
columns in the weekly press, grave justices 
chairing royal commissions, wharfies culling 
scrub when the ports are idle, journalists acting 
as stringers lor overseas journals - or. for that 
matter, academics writing commentaries, for 
the National Business Review. Not only is 
moonlighting accepted; it is generally approved 
as an example of vigorous enterprise. 
m Despite cheap sneers in thedaily papersabout 
"civil servants’’ operating taxis in their spare 
time, it would be unthinkable for the State 
Services Commission and the departments ex¬ 
ercising authority under delegation in applying 
section 53 lo state servants who seek approval to 
la *5. u P secondary employment. 

That said, there are special problems applying 
to public employment. They arise from two 
considerations: 

• First. Ihe public servant enjoys special job 
protections which make it difficult for employ¬ 
ing authorities to dismiss a man or woman who 
jssimply doing something the employer doesn't 
nice. That security of tenure restricts the ability 
oj the public employer to raise the.threat of 
^missal lo stop an officer from acting in ways 
wmch are believed to be incompatible with the 
objectives of the department. 

• Second, and of course most important, 
Pnvalc employment and public duly may 
conflict. We can dismiss the claims of the frqtl 
and vegetable growers that they were subject lo 
unlair competition by the A,g and Fish men as 
simple cdmmercialjcalbusy.lt should hot have 
me slightest influence on the commission or the 
Ombudsmen. Presumably; Ihe growers endorse 
private enterprise and can work qs hard.as they 
choose. Unless there is evidenbe.jhat the advi¬ 
sory officials used their official position to 


fofeasor John Roberts le professor pf-public 
administration at Victoria University.; 1 


manipulate the market - and there appears in 
he none - allegations of dumping are straight¬ 
forward nonsense and should he treated as an 
example of that unreasoning prejudice against 
the public employee which one finds so 
prevalent among farmers who greedily accept 
the advisory services and financial support lad¬ 
led out to them hv the same public empl*i\cev 

*1 el there is a point htmed in their selfish 
pleading. The farm advisory officer is there lo 
make his clients, however ungrateful, as efficient 
us they may be. While Ag and Fish no doubt 
believe that their men will be all the more 
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weekend, wc must remember that their com¬ 
petitors are also departmental clients. It is not 
unreasonable for the client to suspect that if the 
weekend farmer finds a way to grow u better 
strawberry, the farm adviser will have to struggle 
with his private inclinations when he puls on his 
official hat next Monday. 

Confusion is further compounded once we 
move into the fields of policy and opinion. Here 
the leading case (as everywhere) is that of W B 
Sutch, who was not only a distinguished senior 
slate servant but also a prolific independent 
writer and commentator - the ultimate intel¬ 
lectual moonlighter. Sutch was invited to resign 
earlier thun the regulations strictly required 
because in part, it was thought that his 
official behaviour in relation to trade policy was 
incompatible with his obligations to Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever, the justification for that action 
would it have been in order lor the State Services 
Commission to require him to cease and desist 
from his publishing on the grounds that it 
compromised his effectiveness as an officer of 
the (then) Department of industries and Cofn- 
merce? We should all have been the poorer for 
the lack of his vigorous and cogent argument 
whether we agreed with them or hot. I)n the 
other hand it is not unreasonable to suggest that; 
the Government's hopes of persuading pressure 
groups that the department’s policy was being 
vigorously pursued might have been dimmer. 

To their credit, and in the higher interests of 
an open society, it appears that neither the 
Government nor SSC sought to muzzle the 
private Sutch. This seems to be the proper rule 
to follow. 

1 do not argue that conflict will not arise and . 
When the work of the Government may be clearly 
compromised the official should be warned off. 
Where that result is not clear libe rol ily should 
prevail. ... 

As to the practical issues of whether the 
officer’s moonlighting compromises pepper at¬ 
tention to his departmental duties, that miist be 
foft to the department and ffie Stale Services 
Commission. Clearly where it appears to be ihe .’ 
I case, the officer must change ms ways: or be 
sacked. .. .-. , 

. Nodoubt the S^Caqd the department .Wilfbe 1 
busy re-examining their policies and Sharpening 
.Uj>. their administration' as a result of the 
.Ombudsman's unusually blunt criticism. ...... 

', Finally, hoft valuable it is to have alvofncer pf 


Parliament whu can gel at the facts and speak with the.uiihoriiv In reveal it lormir -arimtn. It 
without tear or lax mi r about behaviour which is far less than the freedom ol iiilnimatioii we 
otherwise would lie locked m departmental .should have. Ini tun the principle olgralitude lor 
obscurity Ihe Ombudsman is ilurmr/i person small mercies let us all give tlunks f*«r Cieorgo 
who can’ have access to all departmental action Laking 
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About face 
incorrect 

THE comment by Warren 
Berryman stating that the 
Government Life Insurance 
Office decision to biliid an 
airport Iiotc] was an about face 
by the Government and that 
the State was now building 
hotels (tVB/t March 10) is not 
correct. 

The Government Life In¬ 
surance Office Es not Govern¬ 
ment-owned as Mr Berryman 
states but is owned by the 

C olicyholders of that office. It 
bs fts own board or invest¬ 
ment charged with investing 
the funds of the office in the 
best interests of its 
policyholders. 

The decision to buy the land 
near Auckland Airport and 
build an airport hotel which 
will be operated by 
Travelodge was a decision 
by the investment, board of 
llic Government Life Insu¬ 
rance Office ufter careful in¬ 
vestigation and after in¬ 
dividual members of the 
board had satisfied themselves 
that the project was a sound 
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investment of policyholders’ 
funds. 

In deciding to proceed with 
the project the board acted in 
exactly the same manner and 
with the same objectives os 
investment boards of other 
mutual life insurance com¬ 
panies. 

The Government neither 
directed the board nor at¬ 
tempted to influence it in any 
way. 

It was most unfortunate that 
Mr Berryman did not check 
the facts with my office while 
preparing his article. 

Hon D F Quigley 
Minister in Charge 
Government Life Insurance 
Office 

Computer 
price low 

WE wish to draw your atten¬ 
tion to the ‘Protile* (NBR Fe¬ 
bruary 18) on Kit Parts Ltd 
written by Ann Taylor. 

The article is presented in 
.in informative and interesting 
manner, but includes one ba¬ 
sic inaccuracy that we feel is 


our duty to correct. Your 
reporter states: ‘The cheapest 
home computer a variable here 
costs between $1300 and 
$ 1800” which is not the case. 

Our company has for seve¬ 
ral months been retailing a 
range of micro computer sys¬ 
tems developed ov Ohio 
Scientific in America which 
start (including sales tax) at a 
price of $536 lor a fully fea¬ 
tured Superbonrd II processor 
- a far cry Irani llie $1300 
quoted. 

D Anderson 
Technical Associate Director 
Computer Consultants Ltd 

Alcohol 

options 

I HAVE not seen the ALAC 
report on liquor pricing, hut 
Warren Berrymcn’s review of 
the case for higher liquor 

f trices (NBR Februaiy 25) is 
ar enough away from the 
economic case for me to state 
it simply. 

The economist assumes 
“that ordinary mortals know 
their own best interests and 


will not self destruct on al¬ 
cohol”. The problem is to co¬ 
ordinate iiulividualls con¬ 
sumption activities with the 
rest of society. 

This can often be done 
through the price mechanism, 
whereny individuals are 
charged for the resources they 
incur to society by their con¬ 
sumption. Admittedly there 
are u mini her of arguments for 
subsidization of the cost of (he 
product, hut thev do not apply 
to alcoholic beverage*. 

Normally a product incur* 
resources equal to those 
required to produce it. For 
some, and liquor is a good 
example, society may incur 
costs above those of produc¬ 
tion. For instance alcohol 
consumption may generate 
accidents, sickness, or social 
distress which require 
Government expenditure such 
a* accident compensation, 
hospital costs or a social 
security benefit following a 
marriage breakdown. 

We have at leust three op¬ 
tions. We could abandon the 
welfare stale and leave the 
private murket. including li¬ 


tigation and mMii.ince. in reduction in™ 
bring: the costs ul alcohol effect of the ! 

.. —. 

Or we could use a ho.txilx abuse to (he uk-nh^t 0 ^ 
centralised approach Not a bad outcome ^ 

restrictions on dunking, and !f there was also, j 
paying the additional u>sis mu consumption * .L, flro P 1 'j 1 


reduction in consumnfa A i" — — — __ ~'~ 

S||~*S What price the democratic way of life in NZ? 


of general taxation. I his is 
what we do inda\. in effect 
.subsidizing the cost of alcohol 
to drinkers. 

Or we could inti mlucc sonic 
form of social insurance where¬ 
by drinkers, in effect, insure 
themselves for additional 
costs through some state 
promoted scheme. 

I he easy way to do this is to 
place .i levy on the consump¬ 
tion of alcohol equivalent to 
the average social costs in¬ 
curred. Ideally the lews would 
be paid to the (iovcriiiucni 
agency which incurs the 
costs. This “user group paw" 
principle is no different from 
our present funding of the 
mailing program or accident 
compensation. 

If the present subsidies io 
alcohol consumption through 
neglecting to charge drinkers 
for additional costs were 
withdrawn and there was no 


vonsuniptiim. i'k*“T B j by Colin James 
Would indicate (ha,!? 5 

M.*nl subsidisation wat £• THE Security Intelligence 
oinicullv inefficient (Jr'i Service seems to have im- 
mdividinils were drinii^ : proved since the days a dozen 
more than they would K2' >« ars u 8° when un a 8 unl 8 ot 
had to pav the ItillensMiS 1 caught spying on students and 
activity. At the same ?. 1 lecturers at Auckland Uni- 
therc would be a fulli n jieaJj versily. 
abuse. At first count there were 


Incidentally. Steve Coni*: 
and mvsell li.ivccstimalcdthe' 

price elasticity on the demanj. 

lor beer lor Hie period free 
,,;v ‘ WK. Inc elastkig 
seems tobeahoulAihatui 
Iff per cent rise in pw 
reduced beer consumption!, 
around -I per cent. ■ 
'I his suggestv ivilhtlritiire 
file subsidy to liquordrtnUri 
might iiui only lead to a fa 
distribution. ’ hut inac* : 
economic and iod 
efficiency. 

Brian Emm 
Department ofEcowfc 
University »f Cantata 


only live errors (though litter 
counts upped that) in its list of 
32 Socialist Unity Party 
members active in the unions. 

Such a high degree of ac¬ 
curacy attests to years of un¬ 
stinting work beyond the cull 
of duty - all those hours 
standing in the midnight rain 
in midwinter, or worse, at¬ 
tending SUP meetings. 

Wl should he grateful lor 
(lie dedication and skill with 
which they have, ns SIS hook 
writer Michael Parker put it, 
penetrated “to the core" the 
organisation that preys most 
on our Prime Minister's mind. 


So, indeed, should those 
sceptical middle-of-the-road 
unionists I talked to last week 
who did not think the SU P was 
a serious problem in their 
unions or the union 
movement - or who thought 
the SUP is actually a reac¬ 
tionary and at limes restrain¬ 
ing influence. 

But this is not a sideshow. It 
is a serious matter. Once they 
had got past the jokes alone 
the lines of “this team would 
never beat South Africa”, 
their reaction was one of 

[ luzzled concern about the 
’rintc Minister’s motives. 

If you listen to the Prime 
Minister himself, the explan¬ 
ation is clear. In his view (he 
SUP is subversive and dis¬ 
ruptive and he is trying to 
make people aware of the 
threat in their midst and stir 
them to coin hat it. 

Of course, as has been 
frequently pointed out. being 


subversive is not illegal. The 
SUP is not an illegal oreani- 
sution (though tne Prime 
Minister adds ominously “at 
present”, when conceding that 
point). 

But is the SUP subversive? 
Docs it attempt, incite, coun¬ 
sel, advocate, or encourage 
“(a) Lhe overthrow by force of 
the Government of New 
Zculand; or (b) the under¬ 
mining by unlawful means of 
the mithority of the slate in 
New Zealand", as the Security 
Intelligence Service Act puts 
it? 

Executive director of the 
Employers Federation Jim 
Rowe, for instance, told a 
radio reporter that the SUP 
was working towards “the 
overthrow of our type of 
society”. 

The SUP was. lie said, using 
“the maximum disruption to 
try and weaken our economic 
system - to show that the 
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capitalist system is on its lust 
legs, id pave the way for Rus¬ 
sian communism.” 

On page 13 in (his issue u 
London Finuncial Times 
correspondent argues that 
unions have become a battle¬ 
ground between the East and 
West. 

On the other hand. SUP 
leaders have been making 
noises recently about respect 
fur elections and so on that, if 
taken at face value, would 
suggest they arc committed to 
a pluralist society. 

We might note also that the 
Communist Parlies of France 
and Italy nrc among the big¬ 
gest in tneir respective coun¬ 
tries without, so far, wrecking 
the democratic system. 

For myself, I have not 
studied llic policies and di¬ 
rections of me SUP closely 
enough to he sure whether it 
conics within the above 
definition or not - though it 
docs scent, to put it no 
stronger, that there is scope lor 
arguing it does not. 

Be that as it may. there is a 
widespread belief that the 
SUP is a sinister organisation. 

This belief springs prin¬ 
cipally front its unashamed 
connection with the Brezhnev 
regime - a regime not exactly 
dedicated u> the way of life 
you and I prefer. 

Ils loyalty to Moscow has 
been rewarded with support 
here and that support may 
have run to gifts of money, 
thmitih no proof has vet been 
off ere J 

An .i parly, the SIT does 
base longer-lertn aim- ib.m 
the satislactiuh ol the im¬ 
mediate money needs ol the 
workers. 

The SUP might also, as 
some people assert, be bigger 
in reality than ils official 
membership list, which the 
Prime Minister said on 
television last Tuesday had 
been around 150 for'some 
years. 

It lias an influence dis- 
proportionate to its numbers. 

It also appears to have 
become more visible at district 
trades council level in recent 
years — and now a it he level of 
federation of Labour secre¬ 
tary and national council 
(though, ns far as 1 can see. 


SUP policy plunks still gel 
voted down with un almost 
ritualistic regularity). 

Is this increased presence 
the result of some deep and 
cunning plot which is unfold¬ 
ing relentlessly before our in¬ 
dolent eyes? 

And doc* it automatically 
bring with it, and account for, 
industrial unrest? 

There may have been some 
rigomus research which will 
answer one or both of those 
questions in the affirmative. 

If m>. I have not seen it. In 
the meantime l must conclude 
that the casual links the Prime 
Minister seems to take for 
granted have not been proven. 

I am not saying that they 
have been disproved or can not 
he proved. The point I am 
making is that the British-in¬ 
herited way of life the Prime 
Minister wants to preserve 
intact requires proof before 
conviction and sentence - 
before further readings from 
the Beehive Paper* or. per¬ 
haps. the banning of the SUP. 

It often happens that econ¬ 
omic downturns bring indus¬ 
trial unrest. There were even 
wildcat strikes in Sweden in 
Germany in the mid-1930s. 

And in such times normally 
docile unionists will be more 
ready to vine in militant 
leaders. <>1 whatever persua¬ 
sion. Ken Douglas became 
1-01. .secretary nor on SUP 
\olesalone, but on the votes ol 
non-SLT unionists. 

It is noticeable ihal die 
people the Prime Minister 
named were concentrated in 
three unions containing large 
numbersnt low-paid worker* 
drivers, storemen and 
p.Kker- and labourer* 

In such circumstances, it is 
at least arguable that if the 
Government could do a bit 
hetier with the economy, the 
Red tide would recede. 

One must sympathise with 
the Prime Minister on that 
score. The economy i* proving 
damnably resistant to his 
brand ol'miniclc. 

So he draws up the battle 
line*, expelling Ambassador 
Sotinskv and issuing a list of 
names lpartly, no doubt, to 
satisfy insistent call* from 
National Party branch annual 
meetings to “tell us who they 
are"). 

And he is in hi* clement. As 
political scientist John Hen¬ 
derson has written of his 


“opera tion Li I code": “For 
Muldoon. politics provided an 
attractive profession because 
of. and not despite, the tough 
battles it involved . . . war 
imagery abounds in 
Mu Id «ion’s writing.” 

There is another way. It is 
called cooperation. 

In industrial relation* it 
would menu positively en¬ 
couraging Jim Knox in hi* 
attempts to get sonic order and 
to start reforming the rickety 
union structure. 

1 1 wuuld mean working with 
the (overwhelmingly mode¬ 
rate majority) leaders of the 
union movement to develop 
an income strategy. It would 
mean treating unions as part 
of the corporate fabric ol the 
country. 

instead, the Government 

f ilnyed an adversarial role 
cading up tu and including 
the Kinlcilh dispute. What¬ 
ever olive brandies were 
eventually offered (opposed, 
not instituted, by the back 
bench Ml’s in the caucus, hy 
the way), it was the threats that 
loomed largest Iasi week. 

Adversarial noli lies en¬ 
hance the appeal of and sym¬ 
pathy for groups m the other 
pule — the SUP and other as- 
surted Marxist-Leninists. 
Mai fists. Trotskx i*i* and 
fringe leftists also" now more 
inllucntial in the unions. More 
people are likely to see their 
extreme stand .is the only 
genuine opposition in a more 
provocative C»o\ ernment. 

Cooperative politics seeks 
ways ol drawing people 
together through participa¬ 
tion. It welcomes elections, as 
a means of doing that, finis 
the cooperai ne politician 
would encourage Mm Rata u> 
lest his new Maori policies in a 
by-election, that is. within the 
purlin men i arv sy.su? m. 

Instead flic’ adversarial 
Prime Minister (joined, to his 
discredit, hy the leader of the 
Opposition") complains about 
the cost of a hy-eletiion. 

Well, we were all taught in 
school that democracy is a 
costly business - in apparent 
inefficiencies, in money, in 
patience. But were w e not also 
taught that it is a small price to 
pay for justice', liberty, care 
and tolerance? 

Official lists of names which 
encourage resentment at ci¬ 
tizens conducting themselves 
lawfully are not pan of that 
i wav of life. 


1 
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About the only thing 

the Philips word processor 

doesn't do is talk. 








m 


Now let us tell you 
what it does do. 

The Philips P5002. 

A compete system designed from the ground 
up, to cut the repetitive routines of the office 

?■— m ■ • ■ in wa v s you never dreamed 
a Word Processor could. 

Text is entered by means of a conventional 
typewriter keyboard and displayed on the 
screen. The command structure, based on a 
line-up of function keys and easily- 
remembered mnemonics, enables the operator 

Srrfinn hS C ° freCl ^ th0rfl 0n 

screen, before a word is committed to paper. 






Mta! 1 »*■ in «■*« 

Documents you'd normally file Sway in 
cabinets may be stored by P5002 on flexible 
i8k. Each disk holds an incredible 128 A4 


PHIUPS 





a draUnh^Hmnn° mb ' neS 2" 8ki " S ° f 8 

a draughtsman, a researcher, a typist a 

8 f nd thQ office iunlor insider these 

?h^l flC ! U ?S tlons ;'' just 8 fBW Provided by 
the standard word processing programme. V 

SimidtaneouB Functioning 

Ttext rafi?* 0 :!? pre P 8r,n 9 «nd correcting 
C8n Print ' 8t0re ir,form8 tion and® 

Mnv! K Nln ® ,nd0 P Bnd ont Columns 
be S8t U P and each can be revised 
without the others being affected. 

A QJoaeary of Important Words or Phrase.. 

~S^ 09e,h8rwi,hpa « e -< ) 


M want you 
to have tfe best 






• ••» 




C*;.. ?.«* -i ;io ! 






pages, Including an automatically-compiled 
index. Recall is immediate, and text may be 
printed out in its original form, or with 
variables such as names and addresses added 
automatically. 


[ ■i m inina I 
H’tflvH I 


(' »iM«y*i—j- ■ 

' :r l.t 


L?J l 

ES l‘ir.| i 


Graphics Function 

Both horizontal and vortical linos can bo drawn 
ideal for charts of all kinds. 

P6002 Can Be Selective 
Selecting all items relevant to a specific 
subject and printing them out from file. 
Naturally Philips provides completely 
comprehensive back-up and after-sales 
service ... right throughout the world, We 
otter as well a complete programme updating 
servme as your requirements grow, so can 
YourPSOOfra capacity to handle them. ^ 

| If ,ling you aWfythlng our P6002 Flexible Disk Word 
I "? aMor can do wouW ,8ka thls whota issue of NBfl -/;• 
I ani! m ° r ?j^ e ^ ,lka you lo understand more about *•' . 

I hJlfc 1 ° u " , P' Basad to send you a comprehsnslva \ 

I r ? Xp ^ inin0 functions In greater J 

i oatan or simply telephone Wellington 8B9-859 Data I 
Systems collect for Instant Information. I 

I D clfy 88 y °ur brochure describing the 

. Philips P6O02 Word Processor J 

I D SSjf"l nflQ for 8 Pha P* representative to | 

■ wuiiiHci me 

| NAME. .I 

I ADDRESS. I 


I COMPANY. .!;. -J 
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Statistics: a run-down for the average mind 


| Economics Correspondent 

■HISTORY may show that 
(Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
failed to manage the New 
Zealand economy. But though 
pie may have succeeded at 
nothing else, it is undoubtedly 
jtrue that Muldoon has raised 
'public consciousness about 
economics and the use of sta¬ 
tistics. 

In his book, unimagina¬ 
tively tilled Statistics: Their 
Use'and Abuse, Peter Lane 
'attempts to capitalise on the 
1 enthusiasm to know more 
uhoul statistical techniques. 
iHe has written his hook for the 
.layman with “an average 
mind and the desire to find out 
what it i.s all about." 


Indeed, the book is clearly 
enough written. It includes 
examples based on familiar 
statistical series to make it 
relevant lo the New Zealand 
reader. Those with average 
intelligence should have no 
difficulty understanding 
common but complicated 
statistical techniques like 
standard deviations and re¬ 
gression lines. 

Recording statistical obser¬ 
vation is not enough. Any 
given information must go 
through a scries of processes 
before it is ready for use. 

First, data must be collected 
from declarations by in¬ 
dividuals. firms and organi¬ 
sations. Of course, individuals 


may try to withhold infor¬ 
mation so information may 
require cross checking. 

But there isalimit to the time 
and expense that can be 
devoted to any statistical ex¬ 
ercise. Sometimes it is hest to 
deduce information hv a 
sampling method. 

To analyse the data, in¬ 
dividual figures are common- 
lyclassified into broad groups. 
The need to deal in broad 
classification groups means 
that data arc poorly specified. 
Often the choice of classifica¬ 
tion headings is arbitrary. 

Once data arc collected and 
classified, they must he or¬ 
ganised in a form which has 
meaning. Lane’s book is 


devoted lo the explanation of 
data processing techniques for 
evaluating statistics. 

The usefulness of statistics 
may be more apparent if the 
data arc clearly presented. 
The statistician can select 
summary results which arc 
appropriate lor the purpose in 
hand and present data in a 
form which can he easily un¬ 
derstood. 

Among the numerous 
devices lor presenting figures 
are tables, histogram or bar 
diagrams, time series plotted 
on a gragh and pie diugrams. 

Finally, the information 
may he applied loa particular 
problem. When properly used 
and understood, statistics are 


essential aids to economic 
analysis. 

The meaning of “average** 
probably seems clear to most 
people. "But statistical)y. there 
are Severn 1 different kinds of 
average. 

If you think about it. we 
tend to use the term “average** 
somewhat loosely. As Lane 
points mu. sometimes we 
mean “normal" or “typical". 

In fact, it is not helpful to 
know the average in most 
cases. What we arc really in¬ 
terested in is measures of 
central tendency. 

In the end. even the most 
unusual person must fit in 
somewhere. 


Lane achieves his objective 
of taking his reader gently 
through the data processing 
system. He explains many of 
the statistical concepts" so 
clearly that understanding, 
them "seems almost un* easy. 

To interpret information, 
data must be assessed in terms 
of stated goals. All the statis¬ 
tical and economic training in 
the world will not compensate 
for the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment does not know in wliu.h 
direction this country is 
heading. 


Peter Lane 
Statistics: Their Use and Abuse 
Methuen, 1979 


British performance disappoints OECD 


Economics Correspondent 

THF. latest survey of Britain 

S ' the Organisation lor 
ronomic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) 
reports (hat North Sea oil has 
not proved to be quite the 
panacea it was expected to be. 

In contrast to 1978. econ¬ 
omic performance last year 
was characterised by little 
growth, accelerating inflation 
and a sizeable balance of 
payments deficit. 

The OECD said these 
symptoms of Britain's poor 
economic performance were 
strongly influenced by large 
increases ill salary anti wage 
earnings and in turn, in real 
personal disposable income. 
As a result, consumer demand 
rose markedly in h«th 1978 
and I g 7v. Much ul the rise in 
consumer demand spill over 
into imports, which rose bv 
over 11 percent in volume. " 
Accelerating unit labour 
costs and sizeable effective 
appreciation of sterling com- 
■ bined to give a loss oT com¬ 
petitiveness which not only 
induced imports, but resulted 
in weak export growth." 

; The current external ac- 
• count deficit swung from a 
small surplus in 1978 to a 
deficit of 1.25 per cent of gross 
• domestic product (GDP) in 
'■ 1979. despite the rise in North 
; Sea oil and gas production lo 
j between $10 and $15 billion. 

I The only good news is that 
the rate of unemployment 
* “ged down for much of last 
year, though in recent months 
it has begun to rise again. 

And with economic activil 


»ms compares with a rise in 
tnc volume of output of about 
“Percent in the rest of the 

i<v£ D t cou ntries between 
1973 and 1980. 

■ Mtwufifeluring production 
-in Britain has shown much the 
pattern. 

; After some improvements 
“? sl , year, manulbcluring 
production in 1980 is expected 
Tall 6 per cent betovy the 
level, while In the rest of 


ri|vi> 

iM-r.-i-ih \*-m<•> ■ 


UNITED KINGDOM 


the OECD countries produc¬ 
tion is forecast to be about 
13.5 percent higher. * 

The major impediments lo 
growth in recent years, says 
the OECD, have been unsatis¬ 
factory balance of payments 
conditions and the emergence 
of strong inflation. 

Import penetration, 

reflecting the general loss of 
manufacturing competitive¬ 
ness. has played a major role in 
the weakness of the balance of 
payments. 

The rate of inflation moved 


Over the last JO years, the 
inflation rule in the United 
Kingdom has been about 1.5 
limes above the average of 
other OECD members. Also, 
the rate has fluctuated 
significantly, more than in 
most other major OECD 
countries, thus in itself playing 
a destabilising role. 


British economic perfor¬ 
mance was also inhibited by 
lack of steadiness in man¬ 
agement of the economy. 

The OECD reports that 
“during much of the 1970s. 
monetary, fiscal and incomes 
policies were subject to pe¬ 
riodic destabilising swings 
which by creating uncertainty 
have inhibited supply and in¬ 
creased inflationary pressures 
and import demand' 1 . 

Government policy swung 
to an expansionary" tack in 
1977 and pressure on pay 
formation was relaxed at the 
same lime. The combination 
of higher real earnings, lax 
cuts and increased social wel¬ 
fare transfer payments meant 
thut consumer dcmanJ great¬ 
ly exceeded the economy's 
supply capacity Real person¬ 
al incomes in 1978 and 1979 
taken together rose by about 
12 percent and real output by 
about 4 percent. 

The spillover into inflution 
and imports meant that the 
benefits of rising North Sea oil 
production were used to 
finance current consumption 
rather than productive in¬ 
vestment. 

To break out of the high- 
inflation/slow growth trap 
and restructure the economy, 
the Thatcher Government 
adopted a fresh approach to 
economic management. 

The Government places 
greater emphasis than in the 
past on stable monetary policy 
within a context of increased 


market orientation of the 
economy. 

It intends to confine the role 
uf the State to setting a oin¬ 
sistent framework within 
which private enterprise and 
initiative can be encouraged. 

The assumption that tight 
monetary policy is necessary 
in order "to reduce inflationary 
expectations is centra) lo the 
Government's approach. 

And the OECD argues that 
"faced with the longer-term 
problems and recent trends in 
the economy, the Govern¬ 
ment has no alternative hut to 
maintain strict and steady 
control over monetary growth 
in order to reduce inflation, 
even though the prospect for 
the short term is perhaps for 
some decline in output and 
cm nl« omen i". 

with North Sea uil 
developments progressing 
sooner than New Zealand s 
own energy development, we 
arc in a position to learn from 
the British experience. 

So far British economic 
performance is still disap¬ 
pointing. And new em¬ 
ployment opportunities which 
are supposed to be a bonus of 
development of energy re¬ 
sources still sit far off into the 
future. 

Perhaps Thatcher's fresh 
policy approach wilt accele¬ 
rate the trend toward growth. 
But before our Govermem 
lakes similar steps, it might be 
worthwhile lo sit back and 
watch what happens in the 
United Kingdom first. 


Mm, OUTSTANDING 

flOT general management 

OPPORTUNITY 
— AUCKLAND - 

Our client is one of New Zealand’s leading Companies, 
headquartered in Auckland, with a very solid financial 
base, excellent profitability and an enviable reputation 
for quality and service among N.Z. consumers, 

Turnover is well in excess of 8100m and the Company 
employs more than 3,000 people throughout N.Z. Major 
opportunities exist for further development and diversifi¬ 
cation (o add to an impressive growth record so far. 

The Company has decided to seek from outside an 
outstanding senior executive who will make a major contri¬ 
bution to such development. The position will report to 
the executive Chairman and will take accountability for the 
overall running of the business within broad financial and 
corporate objectives, after a period of familiarisation. Success 
will lead lo a Board appointment in due course. 

Key requirements are: — 

* Outstanding achievement in n career so far, probably 
including proven success in j gbiterol management posi¬ 
tion with control of all major functions. 

* A background in a consumer orientated industry would 
be a distinct advantage, but is not essential. 

* A proven track, re cur. I in marketing, combining flair and 
imagination with financial hard-headedness. 

* The maturity and strength of character to motivate staff 
at all levels and quickly win their respect, and the con¬ 
fidence lo work co-operatively with the Board. 

* The flexibility to adapt quickly and learn rapidly in a new 
environment, so as to accept full executive responsibility 
in the shortest possible time. 

These requirements imply a ■heavyweight’, probably In the 
age range 40-50. This is underlined by the eventual need to 
participate at lop level in negotiations within the industry 
as a whole, and to give attention to development of the 
organisation and its people. 

The position will attract a top flight remuneration 
package* commensurate with its senior status and will hr 
geared to attraction of the best candidates in New Zealand. 

This level of appointment is seldom advertised, and offers 
a tremendous career opportunity for the right person. All 
applications will be treated as strictly confidential and no 
disclosures made without permission'. Please reply in writing 
giving sufficient detail to demonstrate interest and capa- 

Alan Little 

Hay Associates (Australasia) Ltd 

P.O. Box 4039 

Wellington 


What does _ 
Your Conference need? 


The ‘answer is Thb Rutherford., on® of DB a . 
finest Wal, Hotals.«*i Irithehpeirfpr.NfiisfJrt. 
Suffqity of,Ihe South;;>.; J 
Nelson Is central for both North and South 
Islands, and The Rutherford is exactly right lor 
your Conference. 

The Rutherford easily and efficiently handles 
Conferences both large and small, has e wide 
selection of audio-visual equipment available by 
arrangement, as well as photocopying, 
.secretarial and telex facilities. ’ 

And The Rutherford Is close to some of New 
Zealand's finest flolf courses, not lo mention 
the tennis, swimming, and .historical appeal of 
Nel&on...= >* VL :■ • „ 

Write to The Rutherford, today, and kndwyoti |! 
have arranged your. mb*t.successful . 

Conference. 


PE1188 


a good sign eVcn though 
|be of them are lavyyers,’’— 
Muldoon addressing 
few. Zealand Society of Ac- 
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Computer control cuts cost of conditioning; Attention turns on power bloc links with unions 

.* ■ n u . n Bauc that Jr. in ~r ■ mr , -« ... \ by Brian Groom As East — West tensions mount the big powers are most vital area of Intelligence Is the trade union area, which .'hen their Eastern coun 

nU2™mnIiH ,h .2 JrT 1 .- WS; h n.' L II... n!' r, ‘ l 1 'V 111 . l - l v ll,r ^ iMWim I- of the Financial Tunes sending In their trade unionist ''troop8 M to secure vital In- covers military, political and economic affairs. Is in j n niicridne II 
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by Lani D Hunter 
IN energy conscious times, it’s 
news if you can save a third or 
more of I he biU to keep your 
office building healed or 
cooled. 

An Auckland'based com- 

E , Energy and Security 
ngement, confidently 
claims such savings throw 
the use of individually 
signed computer-controlled 
systems of operating the air 
conditioning, ventilation and 
heating functions within the 
building. 

A division of Collier 
Fletcher Real Estate, the 
company has been operating 
for three years and has in¬ 
stalled its systems in 13 Wel¬ 
lington buildings and seven in 
Auckland. 

E and SM claim that by ra¬ 
tionalising the use of existing 
plant lor optimum perfor¬ 
mance 24 hours a day, it can - 
radically reduce energv con¬ 
sumption. 


talks about 


CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 

With recent reductions 
in hardware costs it's not 
surprising that more peo¬ 
ple arc looking to control 
systems to solve their prob¬ 
lems in industry, manu¬ 
facturing and resource 
management. 

But there arc pitfalls 
- not the least of which 
is the software require¬ 
ment. It pays to have a 
well-documented, accurate 
analysis of your precise 
needs, an unbiased ap¬ 
praisal of the hardware 
market, and an already- 
proven software company 
qualified to Install a fully 
integrated and thoroughly 
tested Bystem. 

That’s why PROGENFs 
Control Systems Division 
insists on a complete sys¬ 
tems approach to systems 
development. It means that 
all PROGENFS systems 
are designed and built to 
rigorous systems design 
methodologies and pre¬ 
tested under experienced 
Project Managers. It also 
means that every system 
is built with PROGENFs 
automated software tools 
to ensure faster develop- 
ment times, predictable 
completion dates and lower 
costs. And it means that 
PROGENl has the neces¬ 
sary expertise to interface 
different hardware units, 
train your staff and pro¬ 
vide on-golng support. 

Add all ■ these quali¬ 
fications to an already' 
proven record in voice- 
processing, alarm moni¬ 
toring and appliance dU- 
patch, radio network tine 
handling, a complete pro. 
auction process fora stock- 
feed mill and design necl- 
ficatlons for an litigation 
control systeiq, and -file 
success of your control 

system is guaraittgtu." ' 


JradBrtsBckds^.r . . 1 . 


It says that in each of the 20 
buildings programmed, the 
savingshavc been greater than 
the anginal estimate quoted. 

The average saving is one 
third ayenr, although a bill for 
fuel oil has been reduced by 15 
per cent in one case, 60 per 
cent in another. 

The system installed at the 
Downtown Shopping Mall in 
Auckland is praised by man¬ 
ager Geoff Walker. 

His power bill for air con¬ 
ditioning had been cut by 
more than 40 per cent duriog 
the summer, resulting in a 
saving of $6300over 12 weeks. 

Other buildings on the 
computer network in Auck¬ 
land are the Hotel Intercon¬ 
tinental, the Travelodge Mo- 



iwy 

Downtown manager Geoff Walker. . 
his power bill In Half. 


.symbolically cutting 


lor Hotel and Fletcher House. 

E and SM sales manager 
Rae Nield said the system 


concept evolved from Ame¬ 
rican research into techniques 
“driving” the services of a 


of 


machinery, and the hoi water 
to heat the home or drv crops, 
sufficient to provide 
and heat for 20 fluts. 


power 


In the city or .suhurhs. To¬ 
tem runs off the gas mains 
and could provide power and 
heat for a high-rise building. 

As the Government pushes 
up the cost of elect rials. the 
.system looks more umTmnrc 
attractive. 

Torino Moti>rs is looking 
for potential timers, primarik 
lit lurniingand forestry.where 
distance Iroin electrical power 
supply and/or thcavailahilits 
of waste convertible to I mi I 
would make the heut/power 
svslcni atir;iciivi< 


Fiat drives into the alternative 
fuels marketplace on cow dung 

by Warren.Berrymnn 

TOAST your morning* slice 
with energy from a cow pat, 
find sliil nave enough cow 
dung to heat a bath and drive 
the chill from the living room. 

Then drive to work on a 
handful, of sawdust in an al¬ 
cohol-powered car. 

1 1 might he a far erv from t he 
Indian housewife 'following 
the cow with outstretched 
apron li> gather cooking fuel. 

Ruillie principal is the same - 
Je.vs depend mice on imported 

Fiat, which with Volks¬ 
wagen pioneered the al¬ 
cohol-fuelled car in Brazil, is 
interested in having the car system utiracuvc. 
tested in New Zealand. 

Fiat also produces u total 
energy module (Totem) which 
Produce electrical penyer and 
not water from diverse fuels - 
LPG. methane, methonol. 
manufactured gas. alcohol, or 
biogas. 

Auckland-based * Torino 
Motors, the agent for Fiat, is 
researching the New Zealand 
market for the Totem system. 

Totem consists of a 
modified Fiat 127 motor cou¬ 
pled with an electrical gene¬ 
rator which produces elec¬ 
trical power and links to a se¬ 
ries of heat cxchunecrs tu 
provide hot water for Seating. 

The manufacturers claim 
the system is 90 percent ther¬ 
mally efficient. An ordinary 
petrol engine is about 25 per 
eent efficient. f 

Totem achieves the addi¬ 
tional efficiency by making 
use of the heat thoi'wouid or¬ 
dinarily be lost in the engine’s 
exhaust, cooling, and lu¬ 
bricating systems. 

In rural setting the unit 
might be fuelled with bioaas 
made from cow dqng or al¬ 
cohol made from farm or fo- 
restry wastes. The electrical 
power could be used to power 
the farmhouse, cow shed, farm 



problem - except that we 
have a 25 per cent surplus of 
unused clcctncm. 

Transport fuels are the 
major problem. Methonol and 
alcohol present attractin' op- 
(ions in imported oil. 

Local car manufacturers 
are loath to convert car en¬ 
gines for their use. 

During World War II. 
Brazil had problems obtaining 
fuel. Necessity Imicied in¬ 
vention and research into al¬ 
cohol. 

In 1975 the Bra/ilimi 
Government established u s 
National Alcohol Programme 
aiming to develop alcohol fur 
the national vehicle licet. 

Volkswagen and. Fiat en¬ 
tered the picture with ul- 
cohol-burning cars. Official 
cars using petrol are being 
replaced by a leu hoi-driven 
cars and ordinary consumers 
arc now getting into the act. 

Fiat bus the Brazilian-made 
Cnclnicinha. u Inn per cent 
el hylic-alcohol driven Fi, 
147. After cross-country test- 
ing, this car is being sold in 
Brazil. 

The husic differences in the 
alcohol-driven and petrol-en- 
gmed Fiats are in the fuel 
system, where corrosion-re¬ 
sistant parts had to be used. 


Flat. . .Totem extends use. 

Totem has attracted interest 

rrorn owners of high-rise 
buildings. 

The Totem system has been 
designed so that - local con¬ 
ditions permuting - excess 

!hL We , r hc fe(j buck into muuiuco was me c 

ohiidnS riC,ty gr,d u nd credit ■ buralor - w hcre different jets 
obtained agumst the power are used and the curhurninr 
hatred to start the engine. heated to vapourise^he ah 

Torino s market researchers coho1 - 

yet to approach the 


The compression ratio of 
7.5 to I had to he increased to 
11... to l in the alcohol engine. 
This necessitated better 
sealing, and spurk plugs with a 
lower thermal decree. 


degree. 

Also modified was the car- 


have 


Electricity Departs emwhich 
jealously guards its monopoly 
an electricity supply, • 3 

• But It is not electrical enerev 
,.tnat poses - an immediate 


..Because alcohol does not 
vapourise as well as petrol at 
low temperatures, the engine 
U P °n petrol and 
warm d ° Ver l ° “k 0 * 101 whef > 
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e credit system 


xeculivc director Trevor 
les smd that to ass t s . 

tefti-.wlil / be the norm ?or swilch 10 0 


Already irinSe clear to their; Q n 'l. R ;, ; , ' . ' ' transferred to the nev 

customers That they cannot 1 ,_* te P _bcyond. mere \ and a further de'nneiti 


petrol purchases, Petrol qm-be 
drawn on the account 
providing it is in credit. 


credit at 
then be 
new month 


a Outstanding 




lhu usual monthly :ScSiiS!!2J T /tready reasonable lev 


Reasonable level. 


by Brian Groom 

_u.-i.trs. is „si n g as n a ! ofthe Fhmncial Times 
s »de air as pnsfihte UC “ i 

1 Ml0[e jHEworld s two muin power 

"F.verv buiidiaj .1 blocs have long taken a keen 
itiHerein needs.deStp- interest in the affairs of each 
the typeofnlantandiS 1 . other's trade unionists und 
M'lirce electricity, gtaw those ofthe Third World. 

"I Wtiluwn eV i The resurgence or Easl- 
M all fur example isi^?- Wesl hostilities after the 
because it needs ^ Soviet mvasion of Afghanis- 

m.Kl all the year ,an has f,1cuscd altcn,1 ? n . on 
very rarely neSfffi allegations of secret activities 
..... ■ I ncatinj v^hith show that in some rc- 

ndden .it will lor contmlling M.»si big huildingsox S nccts the Cold War never 
the climate in certain sections Aeaund depend on ended 

fired boilers for heating . 1 „ New Zeuland. Soviet 
•is smaller building j umhussador Vsevolod 

usually all-elcciric. Sofinskv was expelled in Jun- 
“liisihc highuiidiM 1 i’ ^\er being accused of 
owners can cnjaylij passing several tnousund dol- 
saviugs in oil consumpax !,r 


building from .i central point 
Earlier m.imi.illv operated 
switches aiul relays'liax e given 
way to greater sophistication: 
climatic sensor* and a \\sioni 
for feed me the inforinatioii to 
u coiUrofling ciMiiputer at 
remote location. 

The 11 and SM computer 
watch is maintained 24 Imui.sa 
day aiul auinniaiic program¬ 
ming can be mumiallv over- 


As East — West tensions mount the big powers are 
sending in their trade unionist “troops" to secure vital In¬ 
formation and Inflame industrial relations. 

In that light, Prime Minister Rob Muidoon's release last 
week of 32 SUP names can be seen as part of the contest 
between left and right-wing in the world's trade unions. 

Muldoon claims that the 32 people he named from in¬ 
formation — the accuracy of which has been challenged — 
provided by the Security Intelligence Service, are using 
their influential trade unionist positions to carry out the 
policies of the Moscow-orientated Socialist Unity Party. 

After military intelligence, some observers claim, the 


most vital area of Intelligence is the trade union area, which 
covers military, political and economic affairs. 

The expulsion of Soviet Ambassador Vsevolod Sofinsky 
could have been the first step to clean up our backyard as 
American, British and French security services counter 
attack against Russian Infiltration. 

The Socialist Unity Party has long been Muidoon's bogey. 
And it must be remembered that the National Party's 
dancing cossack advertisements during the 1975 election 
campaign were held to be a big vote winner. 

The Prime Minister's actions may be seen in an Interna- 
tlon context, as spelled out in this report from the London 
Financial Times. 


SOClIilllS 

ofthe building. 

E and SM ha> micro com¬ 
puters in the company head¬ 
quarters. Fncruv IlmiM-. 
Hobson Street. Nicy are con¬ 
nected by Pus i Ollicc cn tu it* 
to a master control panel in 
each monitored building. 

The panel is eontiiuimisK 
fed with temperature and 
humidity sensors pi a ceil stra¬ 
tegically inside und outside 
the buildings. 

Nield said: "What we aim 
for is maintaining comfort 
conditions inside the building 
at all times and using the 
minimum energy input 'im do 
so. 

“One ofthe most important 


Nield said ____ 
ofliee centre cost'aaitK 1 
of 420,000 dependinggi 
complexity ol the \ft ' 
and plant.’ 

Recovery of the insiir 
costs was virtually aurz. 
by operational savio^j*. 
efgy consumption 
years, she said. 

F. ami SM encV 
computer people an; •. 
ccr* plus siiifi uvAtr-l- 
computer \vn ich. 



Now with electronic detectors, you can 
stop him in his tracks, before anything Is 
taken or damage done. Harding Security 
Systems use a range of electronic 
detectors to provide maximum protec¬ 
tion for all types of premises, public, 
private, commercial and industrial. 

The method of protection and security 
cover depends on the risk factor, the 
type of situation and building construc¬ 
tion. Systems are simple to Install. 

|n principle, large areas of the space 
inside a building are filled with radio or 
sound waves, Infra-red sensors or 
beams. Any movement of an unauttof. 
ised person is picked up, recorded®* 
the alarm circuit is automatically. 
triggered. 

Sounding alarm systems do success*. 
fully deter Intruders but silent slarffljF- 
linked to a monitoring station give? 0 * 0 
early warning. ':;,v V 

Every part of a premises can 
secured, inside and out, usirt^pr 010 ^’ 
and warning devices for door9. « lanftf 
windows, fences. As well.as suf^T- 
equipment, including a full range 
closed circuit TV and cameras, .JJggj 
control systems ensure only a W™ .. 
people can gain entry tq premises-. -' 

STOPthat.thiefNOW -.. 

• WITH AN ELECTRONIC 

■ SYSTEM FROM 

. 




!ars to the left-wing Socialist 
Unitv Party, a puriy tiny in 
number* hut with considera¬ 
ble iniliience in the trade un¬ 
ion movement. 

Attention has also focused 
on Europe and North Ame¬ 
rica. In Britain. Georue 
Young, ii former deputy di¬ 
rector of the MIf* intelligence 
service, said at the height of 
the recent Anthony Blunt spy 
Ncundiil that the main thrust dl 
Soviet intelligence activities 
had long since shifted from 
recruitment among the intel¬ 
ligentsia in the industrial 
splie re. 

Encouragement lor this 
view came recently from a 
report, by Dr G K Busch, a 
former trade union official in 
the lhiiled Suites and Europe, 
published by .the London- 
based Economist Intelligence 
Unit. 

Busch claimed that the 
Eastern bloc's attempts to 
subvert its enemies through 
trade unionists were matched 
by the West's coven attempts 
n> nourish dissident labour 
activities in Eastern Europe, as 
well as hv counter-intelligence 
clForis ai home. 

“After military intelligence, 
the most vital area of intel¬ 
ligence is the trade union urea, 
which covers military, poli¬ 
tical and economic allairs." he 
suid. 

Busch's report indicates 
how tii-for-iai espionage may 
give cause for thought to bus¬ 
inessmen as well as trade 
unionists. 

Union contucis provide in¬ 
formation on markets, 
products and sources of sup- 
. ply to their secret service 
masters, he says. They also do 
their, best to exacerbate com¬ 


panies' industrial relations 
problems. And there are 
“sleepers" on hulli sides of 
industry who could hc ac¬ 
tivated in a war. 

These activities cun be seen, 
perhaps, as linked to tech¬ 
niques of Eastern bloc 
espionage revealed in the past, 
such as the recruitment of 
women secretaries in Western 
companies. 

But many would argue that 
such activities rarely ailed 
individual businesses, and 
serve mainly to encourage 
those who would like to see 
more "covert action" • this 
lime in counter-intelligence. 
In the current British dchuic 
over telephone tapping, it has 
been claimed that union tele¬ 
phone conversations are 
monitored during •.trikes. 

Busch himself says that 
ell oris b\ Last European 
secret services to expand 
Western union contacts have 
led to the United Slates. Bri¬ 
tish. West German and 
French intelligence services 
routinely watching the 
movements of trade unionists 
in their own countries. 

l eft-wing trade unionists in 
Britain claim that unsubstan¬ 
tiated smears about trade un¬ 
ion "wreckers" being in the 
pay of Moscow give a 
tremendous propaganda 
boost to supporters of private 
enterprise. 

The left in New Zealand 
has also claimed that the ex¬ 
pulsion of Solinsky,.conven¬ 
iently provided the conserva¬ 
tive Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon with a dramatic re¬ 
sponse to the Soviet invasion 
ufAfghnnistun.unda means to 
distract .mention from New 
Zealand's economic prob¬ 
lems. 

Busch's evidence of 
espionage is. he admits, 
"skeichv". but he does give 


r 



A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get year 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Frealtne. Auckland/ 

Wellington/Christchurch. They have 
150 Hotela/Motels In their system. 


Ask Air New Zeeland to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Secretary, 
books your flight. The 150 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all In the air¬ 
line computer. 


^ service extensively — they're smart. 

If your Secretary Is still ringing around, 
it’s costing you money — sh6w her this message,. 




some details. He alleges, for 
instance, that Vladimir Buk¬ 
reyev. former head of the 
publications department at 
the Inicrnaiinnul Labour 
Office in Geneva, was asked to 
quit in 1978 after British 
revelations that he wus work¬ 
ing for the KGB. The report 
contains a number of similar 
allegations. 

Busch is a former head ol 
international -research at the 
American United Amo 
Workers (UAW) and former 


assistant n» the general secre¬ 
tary of the Geneva-based In¬ 
ternational Chemical 

Workers' Federation (ICF). 
Both are highly independent. 

The IJA\V is outside the 
main American AFL-CIO 
federation, which has been 
criticised hy many European 
trade unionists lor*its activities 
abroad, and the ICF had a 
long battle against the now 
del unci. Denver-based Inter¬ 
national Federation of Pe¬ 
troleum and Chemical 


Workers, which n believed to 
he a Cl A creation. The ICF 
has also show n hostility to the 
Eastern blue. 

Busch intends publishing a 
second report, covering the 
Third World, in May.'Con¬ 
troversy in tins sphere has 
tradition ally centred on the 
effect of American money on 
trade unions in South Ame¬ 
rica. Africa and Asia. 

The left has always argued 
that Western Governments 


have been more successful 
then their Eastern counter¬ 
parts in influencing Third 
World trade union aIIairs, and 
that (his has benefited mul¬ 
tinational companies. 

Another researcher. Don 
Thomson, in 1978 published a 
controversial book forWai on 
Want, on the shortcomings of 
trade union internationalism, 
which included scseral al¬ 
legations of CIA invob cmcni 

The involvement of 
Governments ol the big 
powers of both East and West 
m lnide union internation¬ 
alism lias. Thom sun says, been 
“a tragedy for the* I bird 
World* p because of its ten¬ 
dency to weaken genuine 
worker movements. 

One sure .thing i* that, in the 
current cold climate of East- 
West relations, any further 
exposes w ill he seized upon hy 
those who seek good 
propaganda. 


What Union Company 
customer service 

means to David Stone. 
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When Henderson & Pollard first 
began exporting plywood to Australia four 
years ago, marketing manager David Stone 
soon learnt that ships were only part of 
the Union Company service. 

''Before we even got to the shipping 
stage” he said "Union Company came to 
learn about the product we made; they 
advised us on their specialised packing 
methods, showed us liow we could cut 
freight costs - all off their own bat." 

"As a major trans Tasman exporter 
we’ve been able to depend on Union 
Company to ensure rapid regular service 
to all our Australian customers.” 

"Sure, it hasn’t all been plain sailing, 
but I can say this - Union Company 
people have always done well by us.” 






Auckland Wellington Christchurch 

Phone 794-660 Phone 860-764 Phonn 792-61 1 
Telex 2343 Telex 3094 Telex 4836 

In provincial areas, phono Air New Zealand and 
ask lor Trecline' 
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DEPUTY Finance Minister, 
Hugh Templeton, gave a 
significant speech to the Bu¬ 
reau of Importers and Ex¬ 
porters in Auckland on March 

His words received limited 
coverage, but they were im¬ 
portant in the context of un¬ 
derstanding Government 
economic and development 
policy. 

After setting out what the 
. Government nad tried to do 
since 1975, Templeton talked 
of the need for “greater un¬ 
derstanding* 1 , and gave a 
guide to current Government 
thinking: 

"First let us start by under¬ 
standing (he pressures on our 
balance of payments. We are 
in effect drawing on the 
nation's bank 'balance well 
beyond what we have earned. 
We have hnd to borrow ex¬ 
tensively to meet the challenge 
of escalating oil and import 


prices and to provide for 
development. 

“Let us secondly accept the 
importance of restraint in our 
internal economy. Without 
restraint in our consumption 
and particularly our wage 
claims we cannot main tain the 
competitiveness of our export 
sector and our industry. 

'There is no alternative to 
limiting wage and income 
demands ana ali highly desi¬ 
rable social and humanitarian 
expenditure" (NBR empha¬ 
sis). 

Templeton seems - to be 
' saying that education, health, 
and social welfare will be held, 
or decreased in real terms, to 
keep the internal cost struc¬ 
ture down, and to provide the 
resources for export oriented 
industry. 

* That is another way of sny- 
ing that transfer payments 
cannot be increased until we 
broaden the base Tram which 
they are financed. 


PETER V O’BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


Templeton referred to the 

n asals for the textile in- 
ry when talking about 
restructuring. ‘This report 
echoed steps that would have 
been required in any case by 
individual companies. But it 
provides an overall basis for 
revival of an industry that 
would not have survived in Its 
present form. (NBR empha¬ 
sis). 

■We shall have (o do the 
same with other industries if 
they are to remain and 
develop". 

The minister had some 
noteworthy things to say 
about the present business 
climate. His comments about 
refusal to reintfoduce the 
slock valuation adjustment 
scheme have been publicised. 


but the publicity omitted the 
next sentences of his speech. 

",. .We think businessmen 
should take more Recount, in 
their rather gloomy future 
outlook, of the influence on 
demand and sales of tax cuts 
coming forward from April 1 
1980. 

“I would also stress the 
imortance of adjusting provi¬ 
sional tax payments in accor¬ 
dance with the expected level 
of profits". 

Templeton is saying (lint 
forward payment of taxes 
should be made on the basis of 
a possible profit downturn, 
thus preserving liquidity. That 
sits oddly with the earlier 
comment that the business 
climate is not “as gloomy as 
observers suggest". 


One way to keep your advertising 

message on target 
Direct Mail. 

When should you use direct mail? Ask yourself 
the following question. "Is it possible to segment and 
qualify my target audience into groups which can be 

reached through mailing-lists?" If the answer is yes, you, 
have at your disposal a medium which is selective, 

personal, versatile, confidential and highly 
cost effective. Direct Mail, 
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“1 can only stress dial the 
Government has few fcnsihlc 
options available lor short 
term action to alleviate busi¬ 
ness liquidity difficulties, for ir 
we moved iii the short term we 
should disrupt our hudget 
strategies." Templeton said. 

“Assistance for businesses 
of the kind sought would 
mean cither an increase in 
other tuxes or an increase in 
(he Government deficit. This 
would lead either to fall in 
dcimind or an increase in 
in llntioii - or both". 

" Government has there¬ 
fore decided the better 
policy is to maintain consumer 
demand through reductions in 
personal income lux”. 

While Templeton may be 
referring to the April 1 cut, 
following the October 1979 
revised rates, lie could be sig¬ 
nalling ftiinre cuts, both to 
maintain business confidence 
and as a pointer to union wage 
negotiations this year. 

The Auckland speech can 
be seen as a combination of 
staling Government action in 
the past, outling the thrust of 
future policy, and as a 
“softening up" process for the 

F irivate sector, which will soon 
ace the reality, rather than the 
theory, of‘restructuring". 
Templeton referred to the 


Analysing annual accounts: NZ Light Leathers 

USM local pastoral based product direction, this 8 year: >e reflected the problems. _ lhc 


uT o Ltd is struggling E realise the 

■*- » Ate gsa 

H . c Save the floated to the public in 1973. 
service to Hk xhe 1979 annual report 
C ouncil and the CoS shows a profit of $34,417, 
tor the Future«* compared with a loss of 
view”. Both bodiesfaj $616,193 in 1978. Both figures 
little except producer include substantial export in- 
cxliortaiion and Ihfl centivc tax credits, 
lions with few soluika Companies in a loss silua- 
The Plannine ft tion have been able to convert 
seems sinaularlvaffA their tax credits into cash since 
lowing any coniZ ‘978. Light Leathers received 
ingovcritslohS' $707,03lT [tom this source last 

It can alsobeiuefej, .. amoun f 

looking Tor newS 5580,464 in lhc previous 15 

illustrated bv thS months (there was a chan f e in 
lead no mcmh! JIB balance dale last year, from 
September 30 to December 

mation about planm, 31 

overseas country vc Export incentive tax credits 
substantial resoiim amounted to 8.97 per cent of 
Council could obuinfj total sales in the 12 months to 
formation either bfa December 31 1979 as against 
two ministries of am 7.15 per cent in the previous 
concerned, or okk; accounting period. 

SffEBf * 1 Light Lett,hers’ trading ex- 

J h 'J“ EEZ&JESSfc 

bookshop less iJulV-]i the wider dchatcrcg.rdmg.he 
from New ZahtiL “.unlrv s future in the I9S0V 
ami pul the tp 
documents in iht q/, 
bag. 


The company processes a 
local pastoral based product 
(lambskins) which arc 
delivered to the Wash dyke 
plant as “pickled pelts". The 
pelt is treated in a freezing 
works' fellmongery, where the 
wool is removed and sold as 
slipe wool. The pell is then 
preserved, or “pickled"). 

The tanning industry is 
working towards processing 
all skins available from flocks 
here in the next I5to 20 years. 
The goal is in line with 
government policy, but the 
' approach must be realistic in 
terms of a return on the 
large-scale investment. 

Light Leathers specialises 
in the production of “crust" 
leather for export. “Crust" 
leather is a pelt tanned to the 
“wet blue” stage, and then 
allowed to dry out. 

The company nlso produces 
wet blue leather under con¬ 
tract - the "wet blue" refer¬ 
ring to the colour from tanning 
with chronic salts, nnd the fact 
(hut the product is shipped in a 
damp condition. 

The annual report is blunt 
about problems in 1979, nnd 


company's operations in the 
past 12 months have been 
affected by the high cost of 
pickled pel is, and the lag in the 
crust leather selling prices. 

“In order to reduce the 
company's risk exposure from 
major fluctuations in pell 
prices, the directors decided to 
restrict production of leather 
and concentrate on im proving 
the quality and consistency oT 
crust tanned pells. This policy 
has paid off in improving (he 
company's result. 

“The company’s moves into 
a higher level of finished 
leather production have been 
delayed by slow delivery of 
new machinery, and a higher 
volume will be produced in 
the coming year. 

“The company will alsu be 
processing a higher percen¬ 
tage of contract wet blue pelts 
to reduce the risk of exposure 
from fluctuation in pickled 
pell and crust leather prices. 
The directors believe that this 
improvement in the product 
mix will be reflected in im¬ 
proved results". 


Light Leathers accounts 
reflected the problems. 

On the one hand the 
company's sales of $7.9 mil¬ 
lion include a high level of 
overseas earnings, and there is 
an equally high K added value" 
element, proportionate to to¬ 
tal sales. That is good for the 
country. 

On the other, the pattern of 
profits and losses since start¬ 
up seven years ago lives a 
minimal return on invest¬ 
ment, accumulated losses of 
$851,592 on a capital of $3 
million, and no dividends to 
shareholders. 

The world leather market is 
notorious for its fluctuating 
prices, and this country has 
difficulty in competing 
beyond the basic processing 
stage. The industry is not 
alone in those problems. 

They must he tackled in all 
industries, otherwise it is un¬ 
realistic to talk of great op¬ 
portunities for the country' in 
the 1980s, and further custly 
investment is unlikely to he 
furthcoming. 

Light Leathers’ cash flow 
(net profil/loss. plus de¬ 


preciation) is only $449,817 in 
the tula! period since the 
1974-75 accounting year. 

The company is financed hy 
$2,620,796 wurlh of loans, 
with sundry debtors 
($280,058) and shareholders 
funds ($2,148,408) providing 
the remaining 46.6 per cent or 
the total investment. 

Net asset backing is now 
down to 71.61 cents for each $ 1 
share, although thu is an im¬ 
provement on the 57.75 cents 
applicable in 1975. 

The “true" asset backing is 
probably higher, heenuse the 
directors have again deferred 
revaluation of assets “until the 
company’s finances have im¬ 
proved". 

The figures quoted show the 
difficulties which arise from 
fluctuating markets and prices 
when overheads are a high 
proportion of sales. 

The company may come 
right, hut the nature of the 
industry .suggests earnings will 
fluctuate in lulu re. in common 
with the meat. wool, and other 
primary produce based in¬ 
dustries. 


Note; Recent reviews of an¬ 
nual accounts here 
(Bo rihwicks (NBR February 
IR) and Wailaki (NBR Mmvh 
3} contained erroneous as¬ 
sessments of company 
finances. 

in the Borthwicks case the 
exchange fluctuation on lhc 
investment in the Canterbury 
Frozen Meat Co was heavily 
uversluicd. through misread¬ 
ing the notes to the accounts 

The whole of f.’FM was ta¬ 
ken into the article, rather 
than the proportion owned 
and accounted hy Horiliw icks. 

The Wanaki article referred 
to possible exchange losses on 
inventories held overseas. 
Those inventories are ex¬ 
pressed. and remain, in New 
Zealand dollars a i the lower of 
cost or realisable value. A 
devaluation would give lhc 
company u “rev enue cushion" 
on realisation, provided there 
are no changes to markets and 
prices in the holding period. 
The question ol converting tile 
values of these overseas in¬ 
ventories to New Zealand 
dollars docs not arise. 


Fletchers undervalued despite proposed bonus issue 


t\ . r 1 1 1 THE market responded 

Bagtrac finds luggage 

EVER land on the tarmac of system, controlled M- j |, c „jj CL . wcn i U p 50 cents 
some far-distant airport to he operates ill rough : k . vi so and last week ap- 


EVER land on the turniac ol mmciii. mmimiwi ".i> |jj t price went up wceius 
some far-distant airport to he operates through s lt , 53 50 , and last week ap- 
lold your baggage lias taken Gabriel data p p ca reii to settle around that 

another plane to points un- centre in Atlanta, G: |jg Urc , 
known? and is being connect On the basis of a cum issue 

W«*11 iata imt member airlines tte prk-e ol $3 5n. the e\ bonu- 

,JT;“■ AIA , h * s l J ttn world-wide telecomm price sJ «-2. Neither ha* 
ih!* 1 ?® 0,1 U S - VSLin ° rt ; ilt,LX ‘ lions network. suuuesied that a dividend of 2 U 
the time you .spend m In the initial stage.ft cents a share (20 per cent) will 
yesterday s sweaty socks with wj j| ||Sy lelcprinler bp he paid on the c\ honu% tapi- 
n ntu'ly bought [uolhhrush m ^ | i)sl a[K ] found he ml. which gives a dividend 
your pocket. Phase two. to be implex" yield of 7.cO per cent at S2.f>2. 

IATA and SITA (un inter- Inter this year, willu* 1 ' The company has suhsian- 
mitinnal airlines communica- agent display W?®* ual lund.s available lor the 

lions service) introduced track down the missuH payment of dividends Irom 

"Bagtrac" on Mureli I. Hie cage. lu * tr ^ sources, so for the 

c c purpose ol analysis it is as- 

. " — • — — - sumed that such dividends 

"" will he made for at least the 

nexi two to three years. 

A yield of7.63 percent front 

Collier Fletcher Real Estate equivalent* 10^1 yield of 19 per 

n-j cent from a taxable dividend 
For all your office — warehousa — factory ^ f 0r a p erson W h u is on a mnr- 

Proparty Management & Consultancy^ 

Auckland 33-BOB Wolllnflton 723-629 ChHttohuw 1 ^ raic an e n U jvalent return of 
and IB officoi In .' ‘5.25 would be needed. Both 
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Collier Fletcher ReaiBtofe 


BUTTLE, WILSON * 00.. 
Members of the Auckland Stock Ex| 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centra. Queen Street,; 

Phone 34-357, P.O. B0&I8 



rate an eouivalenl return of 
15.25 would be needed. Both 
returns are difficult 10 find 
from alternative investments, 
whether on the sharemarkei. 
or from fixed interest 
offering's. 

■ The diasic calculation sug¬ 
gests that Fletcher is probably 
still undervalued on a yield 
basis alone. 

*'■ ,^beprobable earnings per 
share tor the group, on an 
annual basisex bonus requires 
more complex calculation, 
because the $ 11.35 million 


lake account of the changing 
investment in Tasman Pulp 
and I'uperCo. are projected at 
$23 million. The figure an¬ 
nualises Fletcher's 56.4 per 
cent investment in Tasman, 
and takes the latter company's 
profit as S2U million. Adjust¬ 
ments have been made t" 
ulhci areas croup ime-l- 
mem. and are also re I a led iu 
ihe half-year nrolil. 

The specified preference 
shares have no bonus rights, so 

the cx bonus ordinary share 
capital will be about $46 mil¬ 
lion in round figures. 

The specified preference 
shares convert to ordinaries at 
85 percent of the market price 
of ordinaries at the dale of 
conversion. For the purposes 
of the present assessment, we 
can take the ex bonus price as 
the base figure for conversion. 

At 85 per cent of $2.62 the 
specified preference capital 
converts at $2.23. The rela¬ 
tionship is therefore 5.0S9.686 
ordinary shares for the 1 1.35 
million" specified preference 
shares. 

Total diluted capital on 
conversion is. again rounded. 
$51.1 million. 

It is appropriate to lake ac¬ 
count of the tax element in the 
specified preference dividend, 
if the capitalon which ilispaid 
is treated os converted. That 
amount, on a 15 per cent 
specified preference dividend, 
is $766,OuO. While it is only a 
small proportion of the. 
projected $23 million, il 
should be deducted. 

We now come down to 0 
rounded $22.25 million as 


R. A. JARDEN ■: ‘ 

: STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS^-. / • 
■ ■ Members of 

' ?th Floor B.P. Flouse - 
Cnr Waring Taylor St &; •. 

• ; Customhouse Quay,?, ' Telex rot- fflhj 
Wellington;- New Z^lanc|- • 
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Decause the $11.35 million We now come down to 0 
worth of specified preference rounded $22.25 million as 
shares complicate the anoly- projected annualised net 
Sts. profit related to diluted capital 

The company’s net earnings of $5 LI million, 

for 1979-80. annualised to Earnings per share would 


be 43.54 cents, and a 20 cents 
dividend would be covered 
2.17 times (since the specified 
preference shares are treated 
as convened, and an al¬ 
lowance made fur the present 
tax benefit, there is no need to 
deduei the dividend >>n the 
preference capital • 

W lien 4 - : l. ■;| l i .1 h.ne 1 
icl-ilcd to die e-. I"-mi■. dune 
price of S2.62. the price earn¬ 
ings multiple is 6 . 01 . which is 
nut excessive, given ihe 
dividend cover, and the 
company's likely potential in 
future years. 

Adjusting capital and 
earnings for the effects of fu¬ 
ture conversion of .specified 
preference shares is an esote¬ 
ric exercise, particularly when 
the Fletcher conversion is 
based on a percentage of a 
future market price, wiiich has | 
to he related to the present 
price. 

The combination of 
dividend yields front tax free 
dividends, projected earnings, 
dividend cover, and me 
price/earnings multiple, sug¬ 
gests that Fletcher is still un¬ 
dervalued aL $3.50. in spite of 
the 50 cents jump in the share 
price. 

If the cum bonus price goes 
to $4. the fully diluted share 
capital is reduced to $50.5 
million, earnings per shure on 
$22.3 million are 44.15 cents, 
the cx bonus share price is $3. 
the price/eamings multiple is 
6.79. (he dividend yield oh 20 
cents n share is 6.6 per cent 
(16.65 at a 60 percent tax rale) 
and the cover is 2.2 Paradox¬ 
ically, the higher the 
company's share price, the 
fewer ordinary shares need to 
be issued on conversion of 


specified preference shares, 
because the 85 per cent is 
higher ($2.55 ai an ex bonus 
price uf $3) and enlivens in 
fewer nrdinaries nil a static 
amountn| Si 1.35 millmn 
Investors will place ilieir 
■ ■un value "ii l leuliei m pre¬ 


sent circumstances, but the 
nxerall result of the exercise 
conducted here suggests dial 
$4 cum bonus won I’d he a lair 
price, while allowing fur In¬ 
line growth in earnings and 
capital gam. 

Ikxond $4 cum bonus the 


future is fun her discounted, 
hut ihcre still seems io be a 
useful margin lor longer term 
invest' -rv 

Note: The writer neither owns, 
nor has a beneitciul interest in, 
Fletcher shares 
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ABOUT TO 
CONSIDER AN 
INVESTMENT IN 
DATA PROCESSING? 

EQUIPMENT - SOFTWARE - SERVICES - PEOPLE 

Whether you currently use computers or not, this decision process is 
complex and calls for considerable knowledge, experience and skills. 
The returns from and benefits' of a correct decision are substantial, but 
the cost of failure is high. 

Group Management Services Limited is an independent professional 
organisation whose business Consultants can help you in: — 

* Evaluating Your Needs 

* Assessing Probable Costs and Benefits 

* Planning a Procurement Progfarn . , 

v * Producfhg a'TenderSpacffioation , . ;'V-;' 

* Analysing Vendor Responses 

* Selecting the Correct Solution 

* Negotiating the Bast Terms 

* Ensuring Successful Implementation 

Our specialist expertisa and experience are used by commerce, industry 
and public authorities throughout New Zealand making bo1;h Initial and 
subsequent Investments in Data Processing, , ' 

Whatever the circumstances and- ex tent of your requirements, Wft will 
obtain practical results: for you, measurable in ternes of the precise 
solution to satisfy your requirements at the lowest cost. ;• 

If you would,Hke.to discuss your requireirients vyith us, or wouid'.lljc^ 
•further information, please.contact:f- . . .. '■/ ; 

ROD SAUNCjERSON HARROb. " - 

CROUP MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES LIMITED 

P.O. BOX 1686, WELLINGTON TELEPHONE 720-937, 720:988 
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Foreign companies pay quarter of corporate tai Wool carpets make it on American market 


THE myth of overseas 
domination in New Zealand 
industry received another 
blow with (he Department of 
Statistics analysis of corporate 
income tax returns for the 
1975-76 year. 

The analysis is published in 
the department's latest Ab¬ 
stract of Statistics. The 1975- 
76 year may seem out of date. 
Inn the proportions arc unli¬ 
kely to nave changed much 
since then. 

The department analysed 
80.410 company lax returns, 
of which 1.45k related to 
companies “with overseas 
all ilk i lions". 

Overseas companies are 
dcJincd sis “branches of over¬ 
seas companies opera ling in 
New Zealand plus New 
Zealand registered companies 
with 25 per cent or more of 
share capital controlled over¬ 
seas. All ligurcs shown under 
this I leading include both the 


New Zealand and overseas 
owned portions of the com¬ 
panies concerned". 

The definition means that a 
company which is 75 per cent 
owned in New Zealand has 
that proportion also classified 
as “overseas”, so the overall 
“overseas ownership” is 
probably less than shown in 
the department's figures. 

The 1458 companies with 
overseas affiliations earned 
25.5 per cent of total company 
“assessable income before 
losses”, recording $286 mil¬ 
lion as against the New 
Zealand companies* $1,119 
million. 

The income tax assessed 
was $109 million. New 
Zealand companies paid tax 
of $418.6 million. Overseas 
companies therefore paid 26 
per cent of the corporate in¬ 
come tux included in the an¬ 
alysis. 

The xenophobic argument 


about overseas companies is 
often based on the ‘‘bleeding 
of New Zealand” by sending 
profits out of the counlty. The 
proponents of this argument 
overlook the fact that, a high 
proportion of company profits 
are ploughed back into the 
business, while the dividends 
may be expatriated. They also, 
usually conveniently, forget 
dial company pro Ills a re 
struck after various expenses, 
including the cost of locally 
produced raw materials, other 
su pplies and sain ries and 
wages. 

The depart mem included 
figures for dividends and 
wages and salaries in the table 
of figures. 

Overseas companies paid 
dividends of $55 million in 
1975-76. while New Zealand 
companies returned $276 
million to the shareholders. 
T he ove rseas co m pa n ies* 
proportion was 19.9 percent. 


Both overseas und local 
companies puid far greater 
sums in wuges and salaries. 

Overseas groups accounted 
for $622 million. New Zealand 
companies having a hill of 
$.1,708 million. 

The “added value" (using 
thut term in its broadest sense, 
since the companies include 
finance organisations) of 
wages and salaries ah me was 
10 times more than the 
dividends paid by overseas 
companies, and nine limes 
more in tile case of local or¬ 
ganisations. 

When the income is related 
to the investment in compan¬ 
ies, the whole question comes 
into better perspective. 

The paid up capital and 
reserves (shareholders funds) 
of the overseas sections was 
$2,059 million, or 21 .2 percent 
of the total. New Zealand 
companies had shareholders’ 
investment of $9,703 million. 


The "assessable income 
before losses" of overseas 
companies was therefore 
13.88 percent of shareholders 
funds. New Zealand com¬ 
panies hail a return ot 11.5 per 
cent. 

It could he argued (li.it the 
ditliTcnee in the return on 
.shareholders funds “proves" 
overseas companies make ex¬ 
cessive profits, and are there¬ 
fore a had thing. 

Two points are relevant to 
(hat argument, first the 
difference is not particuarlx 
large, although it probably 
varies from year to year. 

Second, die department 
says sharchnklcis lands for 
overseas controlled cum pan¬ 
ics are not always com parable 
to those of New Zealand con¬ 
trolled coin pa ii ies. 

"For example, a branch or 
subsidiary of an overseas 
company max have a smaller 
paid-up capital than a similai 
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Nx’vv Zealand ruijipjn v ' 
l,Vtf u ’ «!“■’ aeitvi&- 

wun panics. Rese^ j 
provisions also arc ofu D V 

ST™ 1 * * similar 
Z lu land compunies. 

"Numerous ovcrwa 5l , 
panics do not show 4thv 
shareholders' fonds. 
must be remembered v 

comparing the earner, 

overseas controlled 

ies”. 

In addition, the \ 
Zealand companies ti. 
tiovcrnmcnl trading ik- 
meiits. lor which nohV 
.shareholders funds ur? 
equivalent arc given., 
tioxeinnieni denary 
may lolltiw ditrerent i> 

policies from the nm^, 
tor. 

When those Ijiti*. 
balanced lip. it seemsU 
that the earn me Mo 
sharelmklers tunJ% , 
lough lx similar fur l,u ; 
i iverseas controlled 
ies. 

Since the 1.45* *y 
companies are onlilij 
cent of the lotal.io 
much larger nerct*.^ 
nil incoine. incyakp-V 
larger orgunisaiiufr x: 
liuanei.il .tiriklurc if, 
from that of (Ik k.'i 
smaller New ZeaUnl. 
cenis. 

I he highest anKic. 
of overseas inicrob*; 
mining and uuarrxiiip 
per com), and chciniu'* 
associated industries < 

(I6.‘> percent). 

Hie tirst imJiMfj-» 
high capital into'- 
which can he obtained 
from outside New It. 
while the second i' 
nologically based, and* 
on overseiLS develop 
often from Mihstimiialf-' 
organisations, which ■ 
a fiord the massive re* 
costs. _ ^ 

Indicators 

decline 

I Hi: United -States ftj 
mein of( ’omnwrtt *■**!' 

leading indiaitorsdfdjiw 

percent in Juituan 
drop in the index m wF 
seven months. 

The report 

port the l'»*recuxh »'i r- 
economists thut 
Sin ies economy •; 

slowdown duringiiw • 
Six of the 10 "T.* 
available for Jig *! 
trihuied to the 
clmngc in the tw *!. \ 
had the greitiesi j 


LET, 


by Belinda Gillespie 

PHILLIP Schlein, from 
Macy's, has been in New Zea¬ 
land to meet the bie brass at 
UEB, and to consolidate the 
relationship between the 
two companies. 

Schlein's target interest was 
woollen carpet. 

His brief stay (four days in 
the North Island - two in the 
South “strictly for scenery”), 
encompassed visits to UtB's 
Drysdule stud farm and tufted 
carpel factory, and a lunch 
meeting with Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon. 

Macy's has tin "aggressive 
programme" for worn carpels 
this year. 


Schlein is confident that the 
lime is right for the wool car¬ 
pel in the United States, and 
that (he UEB products will 
have no problem getting a 
share of a market m which 
only one American manufac¬ 
turer is competing. 

Synthetic carpet has held 
the floor. But New Zealand 
wool carpet, although higher 
priced, will he competitive at 
the top end of the market. 

Macy’s California, has been 
involved with UEB (or the 
past three years. 

Schlein admits to earlier 
mistakes. “Colours which go 
xx'cll in synthetics don't in 


wool. Pastels and light shades 
arc best.” 

Adjustments have been 
made and Macy's has a major 
commitment to wool carpet. 

Macy's first order in ISI77 
was for tufted broad loom 
carpel worth $500,000. 

Last yea r the com puny 
placed an order with UEB lor 
$700,000 worth of Persian- 
style woven rugs. 

Sales through Macy's arc 
expected In double in F>80. 
according to R<m Burl'mite. 
general manager of UFB's 
curpet division. 

Macy's interest so far hus 
been in heavy duty, high 
quality carpet.' her her styles 


Macy’s manager on shopping trends 


INDUSTRIAL relations are 
comparatively stable in the 
United Slates, according to 
the manager of Macy's 
California $650 million a year 
retail business. Phillip 
Schlein. 

We negotiate con tracts for j 
specified lime of two to three 
years For that period it's basic¬ 
ally a no-strike eontraei." 

Hie same applies right 
through the unions. But in tile 
retail sector "we have our fair 
share of differences of opinion 
with the labour force." 

I hough Macy's pays well 
by American standards, disag¬ 
reements arc mainly to Jo 
with supplementary benefits 
and wages. 

The working woman is the 
most significant new Initm in 
rei.iilmg .i% Si lilcui secs it. 1 hi¬ 
ll end 1 1 >i mi iiucn to gi> back to 
work accelerated throughout 
the I97IK to its present level o| 
around 52 percent, lie expects 
it to continue ui the same ratl¬ 
in the next decade. 

Macy’s lias responded with 
extended trading hours so the 
working couple pressed for 
time, can shop w eekends and 
nights. Trading hours are 
locally governed, and there is 
some variation throughout the 
country. Schlein said. 

He was bafiled by the local 
Saturday trading controversy. 
After hc’ing foiled in attempts 
to shop in Auckland at the 
weekend, the Schleins were 
directed to Parnell where they 
were again foiled - by the 
crowd. 

Arguments against Satur¬ 
day trading failed to impress. 
“U cun only create more jobs- 
particularly part-time jobs 
which pul more women into 
the work force. The shop em¬ 
ployees themselves benefit by 
being uble to shop in extended 
h rm ra \ Schlein found it 
uimeuli to sympathise with the 

concept or the “great New 
Zealand weekend. 
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the increased availability of 
funds from women working. 

A greater proportion of the 
population now fall into the 
middle to upper-income range 
- Macy’s target group. 

Working women have 
dilfercnt wardrobe require¬ 
ments and require greater 
convenience than housewives, 
and the merchandise has to be 
related n> their new needs. 

The fate of the big store? 

I he demise ot the department 
store was predicted in theeurlv 
197l)s with the first flourish ol 
boutiques and speciality stor¬ 
es. Mucy’s came hack with 
a prolileration of speciality 
stores a “mall within ii 
mall." I:\erything is dictated 
by the customer at Macy’s - 
xvhen customer lifestyle 
required a more entertaining 
shopping enx iroiiiiiciii. 
Macy's responded with its new 
concept. j 

The response wus the right j 
(»ne. After a grim period early 
in the 1970s the lust two years 
have been "very rewarding. 
Our profits lor the last six 
months have been extraor¬ 
dinary. after a steady rise for 
the last four years." 

Decisions are made "more 
hx trial and error than market 
research." admits Schlein. 
"We try something on a test 
basis before xve make the 
preliminary decisions." 

Inc reused vitality and inte¬ 
rest in dow ntown areas is an¬ 
other big American trend. 
"It’s getting more and more 
difficult to find locutions for 
large regional shopping .sta¬ 
tions. so we arc revitalising the 
urban areas." 

There have heen some 
major mergers amongst the 
big retailers in the Iasi 10 
years, but “no hig rush to ra¬ 
tion a lisa lion." In general, the 
independent stores arc being 
absorbed into the bis chains. 

Small shops? It's ^‘survival 
of the fittest." according to 
Schlein. Turnover and corn- 


wants convenience, an enter¬ 
taining environment, and the 
retailer has to relate to (lie new 
needs if they want to survive." 


and the Persian-inspired rugs. 
Schlein secs these as poten¬ 
tially hig business not only in 
America but in other purls of 
the wurld. 

While husiness looks bright 
for wool. Schlein is less 
confident about total carpel 
sales in America this year. 
They will be affected by the 
current drop in housing 

Sli »i'k S. 

After an earlier meeting 
with Mulduim in San hran- 
sixeo. Schlein expected his 
lunch with the Prime Minister 
to he a mutual affirmation of 
interest in developing co¬ 
operative business, not a brass 
tacks affair. 

Other business with New 
Zealand? "There should he a 
k nil wear opportunity 

providing the design and 
styles are right." 

From general observation. 
Schlein thought New Zealand 
had the capabilities to 



Phillip Schlein. 
UE8 designers. 


. talks carpet styles and colours In Auckland with 


produce the right styles, hut 
pointed out the stiff interna¬ 
tional competition m woollen 
knitwear, particularly from 
Hong Kong and Britain. 

Similar opportunities 
probably exist for suede anti 
leather garments, he suggest¬ 
ed. anti lie was ini pressed by 


(he quality of (he New 
Zealand products he hud seen. 

Macy's California sells 
gourmet loud products in its 
Sun Fran si scu downtown 
store Schlein said, hut he 
hud n’t considered the pos¬ 
sibility of kinking at Nexx 
Zealand lines this trip.. 


WCCMI “- petition is high - hut the 

while Macy's has got out of speciality shops always do well 
tnc low-price and ‘‘couture" if they have a good idea. 

. ranges, u has found greater Overall: ,, Shoppingisnowa 
markets for l uxury items with recreation. The customer 

Schlein’s love affair 

soft-spoken, store, has a total of37,200 stuff 

• Hiillip Schlein doesn’t fit the and n turnover of $31.66 
Kiwi image of the American thousand million dollars a 

■ . hig-snol.businessman. year). Schlein became mnn- 

.Schlein has made his career ager of Bambergers, a New 
y with one of the United Stale’s Jersey branch of Macy’s. He 
i ^ retailing giants, Macy's Cor- got tne California job in 1974. 

; porution, and at 38 says lie has and occupies a seat on the 

• 6 0ne os far ns he wants to go. board of Macy’s Corporation. 

Ny'HSjH San Fran- Macy's California, started 
i *aXh?.rJ!ii°? aS P, r g ,de, ! t in 1945 and has 19 stores in 
!iCali& f „ XeCUUVeofM8Cy s California and Nevfcda. An- 

;* SchlnUfornn.iai^ k.ci nual turnover is $650 million, 

5,30 mil,ion in California 

4«ed Macy4 e^cutive ftaffi- ‘ a, k one ’ The ex P ansion ra,e is 
Programme in I95T about lwo st0r “ H ye5r ‘ 

;*\i / ^* ler various jobs in Macy's His love affair with the retail 

ijJNew York (which claims to trade stops short of (he actual 
^.operate the world’s biggest pursuit oTshopping. 
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up front. 

JL British Airways Concorde. 


Concorde is in front 
of everything else in 
the air. It’s .the ultimate 
business machine, the 
last word in air travel. 
Our Concorde network 
connects London with 
Bahrain, Singapore,* 
New York, Washington 
arid Dallas/Fort Worth. 


Connect your next 
schedule to Concorde 
and see what it’s like 
to be in front of every¬ 
one else. 

See your travel agent. 


* SlngBpore-London in assodaUon wjlb 
Singapore Air Unci. 

Wsuhlngio[t-DslIas/FcW£ worth, an . 
interchange with BranifT International . 
Airline*. 


airways 

Wl l take more care of you. 
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If you’re thinking 
of bidding 

in1he8ffs... 



Thinking of your future business 
needs? A new location for expansion 
and efficiency? You want to build for the 
future, but it's a frustrating and 
expensive business. Perhaps you've 
shelved the Idea through lack of capital, 
or lack of a suitable site. Maybe you just 


don’t know where to start, who to get to 
buikfit the builclin9, or who t0 actually 

Why not think Design and Build? Why 
not alk to Malnzeal? 7 

We have the planning expertise, a 
proven design team, the construction 


capability and the financial knowhow to 
relocate you in a new building designed 
specifically to your purpose and located 
where you need to be. 

So if you’re thinking of building In the. 
80's, telephone John Whitehead, Mainz* 
Development Manager and talk it over? 



E NAME IN DESIGN AND BUILD 



Malnzeal Corporation Ltd 
Auckland 
58 Symonds Street 
P.O. Box 3978 Auokiahd 1 
Telephone: 34 -043/30-1?? 
Telex: 21522 . 

Wellington 

Telephone: 72B-070;r 
Dunedin • ' . 

Telephone: 34-043 ... • 


I'm 

N. 
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Justice Dept cost-pruning likely model for others 


by Colin James 

A NEW broom has hcen 
sweeping through the dark 
corners of Ihe Justice Depart¬ 
ment - and promises results 
which should please the tax¬ 
payer. . . ■ 

justice Minister Jim 
McLay and his permanent 
head, John Robertson, have 
taken a long hard look at what 
the department is doing, set 
that against what the activities 
are intended to achieve and 
come up with a range of sav- 

^They have done what has 
hcen urged for many years on 
the controllers of state spend¬ 
ing: cut not just into proposed 
new programmes - the usual 
sliort-eut to apparent saving - 
hut into previously sacrosanct 
existing programmes. 

Their approach is likely to 
serve as a model for other 
ministers, under instructions 
to go into their departments 
and improve their 
cll'ecliveness. 

In 1978 the Audit Ofliec. in 
an important review of control 
of slate spending, deplored the 
bias inherent in the COl*n 
(officials committee on public- 
expenditure) system, a bias 
which favoured existing pro¬ 
grammes over new pro¬ 
grammes. 

l-vcn with this bias, new 
programmes did get approval 
during the lir.st three years of 
the present National Govern¬ 
ment - partly paid for hy the 
“sinking lid . an arbitrary 
overall cut in departments' 
stalf ceilings. 

The sinking lid created an¬ 
omalies and inconsistencies - 
n«>t least being the mainten¬ 
ance i»f services with tempor¬ 
ary workers after numbers of 
fulltime workers had been run 
down. 

Now the Cabinet has in¬ 
troduced a new approach. 
With rare exceptions, new 
programmes are to he 
financed h\ cutting or reduc¬ 
ing existing programmes. 
(This requirement is relaxed 
to 50 percent in the ease of new 
programmes involving export 
earnings, import substitution 
or job creation.) 

A further potential saving 


has been built into the system 
hy requiring the saving to be 
made before the new 
programme is submitted for 
Cabinet approval. Should the 
new programme then be 
turned down, the money so 
released was to be net saving. 

Robertson sees this as a dis¬ 
incentive to departments 
making the elFort to find sav¬ 
ings in the first place. 

But McLay. inking the 
wider political view, argues 
that the saving so made would 
he “in itself desirable”. He 
says: "The prime objective is 
to achieve cuts in expendi¬ 
ture." 

Me Lay's approach 
shared hy a number of other, 
mainly younger, ministers — is 
a break wiin past tradition. 
Ministers previously made 
their reputations, not by 
showing how little they could 
spend, out how much they 
could wheedle out of their 
colleagues in Cabinet barneys. 

In future, if the McLay ap¬ 
proach lakes hold, permanent 
departmental heads will lind 
they need a more imaginative 
upproach to hold on to their 
empires unscathed. They will 
have to prove to the Cabinet 
expenditure committee that 
What they are doing is 
justified. 

It is. however, unlikely in 
many cases there will be as 
high-powered a combination 
as m the Justice portfolio. 

Robertson, veteran of the 
reorganisation of the defence 
forces under a series of 
indilVcrciii (or worse) minis¬ 
ters. is reputed to he one of the 
best administrators in the slate 
services. 

McLay apart from a ten¬ 
dency lu be loo quick lojuslily 
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Jim McLay 
tradition. 


break with 


This wils a first for the 
department. There were, says 
piunning and development 
division director Mel Smith, 
"no clearly defined policy 
object ives.' 1 

Programmes, once started, 
continued of their own 
momentum. 

"We have tended." Smith 
says, "to pile tilings on lop of 
the pile that is already there. 

‘‘For insinnee. crime has 
continued to increase, so we 
lack .something additional on. 
instead uf going back to 
square one." 

As an example, he says, die 
department has provided 
procedures to make justice 
mure humane, clticicm and 
effective - bm mil cheeked lo 
sec if die procedures were in 
fact achieving those objec¬ 
tives. 

A case in point is periodic 
detention. Essentially ii is in¬ 
tended to reduce reoffending. 
Research suggests dial die 
rc>•Heading rale i u-.dilterem 
lor resident periodic detainees 


prime ministerial legal and ■ tat $3500 a year) and non-re- 
consiiiiuional inventions and . detainees (ni .5890). 


indiscretions - is also 
developing a reputation for 
innovation. 

Thus, each found in die 
other a sympathetic response. 

The basic approach was to 
define the objectives of the 
department and its various 
divisions - and ' then lo 
evaluate each activity- in terms 
of how successfully ii achieves 
that objective. 


sidenl detainees (ui 5890). 
Whv then continue with the 
more expensive system' 1 
Robertson's first move last 
year was to gel each of die 11 
divisions in the Justice 
Department to: 

• Define its role, objectives 
and activities; 

•Review and evaluate ex¬ 
isting policiesand recoin mend 
changes in emphasis, organi¬ 
sation and procedures; 


wanted: 

Company Cars 


• Realistic valuations - we operate on 
high turnover and minimum margins. 

• Prompt valuations. : 1 

• Cash on delivery, 

• Flexible change-over times. ' 

• Backed by Turners and Growers Ltd. 



^TUMIERI 

AUTO TRADERS LTD 

. • ■. x * i 

Enquiries and or valuations phone • - . i\ 

Dave Carson 776-794 pr write '.<•'■ . ' • ■'■. ;■ v 

Turners Auto rrpdars Ltd. p.O. Pox 5$, Auckland. .{■ 




Smith also seem to have 
avoided the old ploy of bu¬ 
reaucrats laced with spending 
cuts - pulling forward the 
most politically embarrassing 
in discourage their ministers 
from getting too enthusiastic. 

McLay says divisional 
heads were usked lo suggest 
ways they could save 10 per 
cent. In some eases the answer 
was to continue their opera¬ 
tions al a lower level. Inothcrs 
they looked at wavs of cutting 
out" sonic activities, but "if 
they thought they were gelling 
into an area where the loss 
would he substantial, they 
would mil suggest it." 

Some of the results of the 
review: 

• A potential saving of 
S200.000 )>y increasing staff al 
prisons and reducing over¬ 
time; 

• A new policy of charging 
- a function that was assumed 
must he continued; 

• An inquiry to discover 
whether the work involved in 
the largely automatic handl¬ 
ing of land valuation ap¬ 
plications could He reduced or. 
if that is not practicable, fully 
charged for; 

•Fnccii rtailmcnt or transfer- 
of a siring of lime-consuming 
licensing functions from the 
courts to other bodies - auc¬ 
tioneers. motor vehicle 
dealers. stuck exchange 

members, lawyers, pawn¬ 
brokers (all three of them), 
newspapers and printers; 

• A phot scheme tosec if it is 
more efficient to file bv post 
court documents relating to 
probate and insolvency. 


MANAGEMENT GAME 

How to pack years of 
decision-making experience 
into a few, short months 

In a few words: the ICL Business Management Game. BMG simulates, with 
Impressive realism, a wide range of complex , crunch decisions that executives 
will have to make during their business lives. 

The ICL Business Management Game packs into a few, short months 
the stimulation, enjoyment and Invaluable experience of making high pressure 
business decisions - with, of course, the opportunity to learn painlessly 
from mistakes. 

Add to this the emphasis on overall company policy rather than 
departmental perspectives, and the stress on a team management approach, 
and it is clear why more and more major New Zealand companies, 
government departments and agencies, and local bodies consider the ICL 
Business Management Gama essential training for their executives and future 
managers. 

Also, the winning taBm in the ICL Business Management Gama 1080 , 
receives a prize of $1200 and other epeclel trophies. The other three teams 
which are regional finalists will* also, receive cheques for.$400. ; ‘. 

For more Information about this year** Business Management Y • 


John Robertson ... sympathe¬ 
tic response. 


• Set outnewpolicy propo¬ 
sals in order of priority; 

• Detail the division's man¬ 
power, materials and finance 
resources 

This look live months. 

Then Robertson ami 
McLay together reviewed nil 
divisional papers, identifying 
operations that could be uo 
cepietl wiihoiii further ex¬ 
amination am! those needing 
further study. 

This took one day. 

Then Me Lay forsook his 
Beehive ofilce fur depart¬ 
mental quarters. For twoanda 
halfdays he and Robertson - 
with the two deputy perman¬ 
ent heads and key "staff from 
Smith's division - exuniined 
each division. 

A range id divisional stall, 
including at times district 
heads from out of Wellington, 
was brought inio the discus¬ 
sion. 


Says Robertson: “The 
whole examination had a 
marked effect in muking 
officers think more clearly 
about why particular activities 
were followed and about 
possihle options which con¬ 
sumed less resources. 

"Objectives for each func¬ 
tion of the department were 
defined much more crisply 
and in a way which allows ii 
better quantitative assessment 
of results. 

"Being able to discuss such 
matters with the minister was a 
unique opportunity for must 
of the divisional officers from 
head office and districts and 
very .much a first in the 
department. The positive 
effect on morale was most 
marked.” 

McLay agrees. “They often 
threw up areas for possible 
saving themselves.'' 

Smith also notes that initial 
scepticism, that the exercise 
was possible in a department 
dealing with social issues, gave 
way to a more positive ap¬ 
proach. 

lie thinks there are testing 
times si ill u» come, some 
"pain" to be laced as the ex¬ 
ercise works into the second 
phase involving depart menial 
staff "al the work lace". 

The Puhiic Service As¬ 
sociation notes no complaints 
yet from members, though this 
inns change as the changes 
work their way down. In 
principle, it agrees that con¬ 
sultation is good for morale. 

Apart from avoiding ob¬ 
struction. the procedures 
developed by Robertson am! 


. Game, sponsored by It 
Review, post the : . . 
coupon below for full 
details and entry form. 


VetroTjaLpUsinee# • : ■-<•;, • * \ 

U '?: : v 

Computers 
(New Zealand) 

Limited 



POST THE COUPON TODAY - ENTRIES CLOSE APRI1L 3,1980. 

v The AdmlnisfratOTV 
i ICL Busing Management Gam?, 

. : p:0. ; Pw 1G2p3i'-{ :; K.'0-r 

* Wellington.\/ y-y'v: : ; Y 

... ... iY’Yv.-V v - 

Please send mt fall details of apd arrtry.foriri for lCL Bailrtatf Mahagqment ^ y 
Game1980. y . y ; ": ■ f. - Y 

.NAME: «■■ »> mip , ■ ■««• •/, < .iy«. ■ f,* • • ****3 !|*-,t • ■ 

; COMPARE; 

VkWtteei' =-■ •:"T V h-% fV Vp'^iV 

yi ADDRESS! t ••tjfti?j»sjrVv*’’'?** 


;>■;' v-'i;Y;',. : -YY';Y ! Y vr -, 

• •l -Ay .■■■*■:; if- ' ■xi.-iA'i ’-S-■ -I*...■'■.•■.iii:.If. --A.'t-iA-. Iji.-'I 
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Chinese 

puzzle 


CHINA-waiuhers who have 
been breathlessly following 
our reporting of the in-fighting 
on the Chinese advertising 
front between the multi-na¬ 
tional agencies Ogilvy & 
Mather and McCann-Erick- 
son will he aeog to hear the 
latest despatch from the firing 
line. 

First, to recap briefly. In 
November last. Jim Farley, a 
McCann national executive 
president front Tokyo, 
reported while on a visit here 
that McCann hud set up a 
partnership venture in order . 
to secure a presence in China. 

Later in the same month. O 
& M's international cxcculive 
director Michael Ball told 
Acfitiitrk that it was the first 
international agency to place 
advertising Tor Chinese • 
products outside Chinn or 
Hong Kung. 

Last month, McCann stated 
that it was the first United 
States-bascd agency system to 



Ken Brady (left). . . briefs llaiBon man Lawrence Wong. 


he invited to extend its oper¬ 
ations into the people's 
republic. 

Furthermore, it had now 
coiicluded written agreements 
with two further Chinese nd- 
vcrtisingcorporations, Peking 
Advertising Corporation and 
Guandong Advertising Cor¬ 
poration, to act ns their 
primary international agency 
system in the United States. 

Dobbs-Wiggins McCann- 
Erickson chairman Fred 
Dobbs, in making the an¬ 


nouncement, anticipated that 
his company would soon be in 
a position to provide the 
marketing sen*ices of n New 
Zealand-based advertising 
agency officially represented 
in (hat market. 

Now, via Ken Brady. O & 
M's New Zealand chairman, 
comes the announcement that 
his agency has been appointed 
the primary advertising 
agency to act in Australia and 
New Zealand for both the 
Peking Advertising Corpora¬ 


tion and the Canton-based 
Guandong Advertising Cor¬ 
poration. 

“In New Zealand." Brady 
said, “wc arc the only ollicial 
agency representing the two 
corporations and-we can also 
offer direct access to promo¬ 
tional opportunities in China 
for local companies to he 
represented there.” 

Ogilvy & Mather has also 
been appointed the primary 
agency for the two major 
Chinese corporations for F.F.C 
countries. 

Having reported the sta¬ 
tements as directed to us, on 
(his subject we will remain 
completely inscrutahlc. ‘ 

Production 

overload 

COSTS were to he contained 
when TV One and SM V were 
merged into TV New Zealand 
and the head ofliee shifted to 
Auckland. 

New costs are already 
showing up. 

Due to pressure oil 
Auckland's limited facilities 




Sfpodfcrbnsinesa/ 

e.g. 8 Days from 

staying at The m 

Wentworth Hotel (save $ 269 . 50 ) 

®|lncliitHng:• Return economy airfares 

i Trawnort to your chosen hotel from airport 
/ Y * I?.® BCll ? n 01 P re8l| 9 ,ous accommodation ail with 

J m EuM l S* a o c, ! tl ? s rf ch08 ? n especially for the businessman. 
mStfcL * “J? ,n Sydney leaving a Saturday, returning the next or 
fl0 tor ,0l, B 8r or combine Sydney with other Australian cities 


? DaysTop of the Town Motor Inn from 
jUSt $367 

8 Days Macleay Street Travelodge from just 

$367 

8 Days Camperdown Travelodge from just 
$437 

$ 437 yS North Syc|ne V Travelodge from just 

8 Days Wynyard Travelodge from just $445 
8 Days Sydney Hilton ivnm inn* c^t 


Make that next Australian Business 

Trip 8 Family Holiday After you’ve made 
your decisions why don’t you andyour wife relax in 

^a V 0va * ua ^ 8 spending money 
t0 Australia. u y 

ran EXAMPLE: Normal economy airfare $412.00 

7 nights (share twin) 

Wantwdrtn Hotel . S2BQ 00 

Taxi on arrival (share twin) $ 4.SQ 


jwgtggjpi 




M| 

wwimm 


i] [0[i 


United 


[cot 


I To: on 1 S ollda y® to Australia, 

! P.O.Box3839, Auckland. 

I rn s . e . send me my copy of the 
I Kiwi Holidays to Australia brochure 


ADDRESS - • 

Normal travel agent: : ; / 

■ -Jwfod Member of taanz . 


• M • M . 


I\\ the new ii-gjtin.il news 
pitigramiiu*. the iwnv week Is 
eurienl alfaiis pioi'r.imme 
I.\e Witness will have lu he 
prodiiLed at Yukoni 

I’lix.ilolx nwiied \ nlt'itin 
will eel abmit S-lmHi,i week l'«u 
the Use id'its tnulilics 

Aiit»(hei i<piii»ii imiMdered 
h\ TVN/ was to il\ (lie I \e 
\Viiiiess (earn dnwij in Wc|- 
I mg it m twice ,i week in use t lie 
[lrudiiciitm l.iuliiies .it 
Axaltni \part lumi Iving 
expensive i Ins wuuld make the 
move lo \iickl.nnl appeal 
i idiciiltniv 

Iac Witness might luxe 
um?J Aiitkland's Studio I at 
Shoriland Sheet Hut this 
lacililv is oxeiln.itk'tl ilmug 
(lie all-iinpnit.ini cliililieii'V 
programmes. 

At a «»si n| vluon a week 
l \e Witness will leliieiantlx 
make ils progiamines ai Vul- 
Ct>m reluctant lx because 
while ilie \ iilcom laeilnx i% 
Ctuisulered adcuuale. n is 
considered bn re lx adequate 
and no more. 

Wliv are llie prtKliiciinii 
faei lilies in Auckland -.o 
overloaded? 

I'an l x because the regional 
news will lake prioriix ovei 
eiurenl a Ifairs 

And parilx because Kevin 
Moore, ex-coiilinllci ol pr<>- 
grammes ai SI'IV. has emu- 
out on ins own ami will lease 
i he Auckland production 
facilities and staff !*■ 111 .de 
private enterpiise IV pro¬ 
gram ines. 

While public!) funded IV 
is forced to lent l.iciltlie-. troiu 
private enterprise. Kevin 
MtKire’x private enterprise I V 
will be using public lunded 
facilities. 

TV Mmiees. both pnvaie 
aiui public, liiitl the situation 
highlv amusing ami some¬ 
what Iriisti ;iiiii!>. 
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There will benodeo^i 

m l£ K Y 

Weleel we haveS. 

Ure numheronepwiS 

' ««s= A 

P' ,,J planning A 
management. \ K H 
need to change count l 
job is to consolidate A*.: 


Are you spending a dollar to control 99 cents? 


New boss 
for Windy 

RADIO Windy has a new boss 
from today. 

Rob McKay, previous 
managing director, who :ii- 
rived here in August 1978 
charged with reviving the 
Bagmitg fortunes of 
Wefiingloii's only privately- 
ow-neil radio station, has re¬ 
signed. lie is now general 
manager ofdMMM Brisbane, 
a pioneer 1 : M ctiiiuneieial 
radio slutiou. 

Paul Kanisden, previously 
Windy's marketing managei, 
hits been appointed station 
manager. 

Rani-sdeu, with extensive 
experience in radio marketing 
and programming in Aus-' 
tralia, was u eolluague of 
McKay at 2CC, Canherra. 
before coming here. 


lion and the way iodo*£ t 

keep one sign ahead/; 

competition. , 
Marketing plans lia w J 
programmed and wink, 
trod need progressively^ 
target market will ret 
changed. 

"In a year from » 
Kanisden said, "it m,. 
necessary to review the^ 

profile but this will dneg 

relevant marketing far. 
the lime.” 

Entries in 
jeopardy 

INDUS 1'RIAL action«; 
far side of the Tasrau: 
preclude New ZeahrJi 
vertising agencies fromr. 
ing the creative advtv- 
eonipetiliun named Aid; 

- an acronym forib-i 
isers, the AustraliaI- 
atul Art Di rectors 
Entries close unbr: 
the cany forms 
been mailed to Next. - : 
agencies have yet : ■ 
received due to mailt !, 
attributed to labourpr^ 
being experienced >6 1 
tialia 

AWARD was aid. 
lor the first time lastw* 
this year entries areakA 
sought ftont NewZsalu 
I iitries are invited *' 
categories: jyml and f- 
advertising; IV andff 
•.ouimercials; |vjdaw« 
rect mail: graphics;** 
design: illustration and: 
togi.iphy: design for n 
cinema. 

A selection ufthesutu 
entries is published m 
.1IJ AM) Annual « 1 
edition of which care- 
pi ice tag of $ A 50. 

I he organisers pridftc- 

.selve.s on the totttW; 
their judging standards- 1 
have set up ««■ FT 
seven judges, each Wg; 
as a urn creative prol&J 
Attesting «l ,csc SJa 

adjudication sup^ 1 ®: 

year's CompeUJJ 
gold was awnnltd JJ f _ 
possible nine 
entries Irom 

sfleetcd forth*- 4 


by Peter Isaac 

MANAGEMENT systems 
specialist J Roger Jenkins asks 
a single question of a lot of 
people these days: Are 
you spending a dollar to con¬ 
trol y9 cents? 

Jenkins is a deadly foe of 
overblown and costly control 
systems. He believes that often 
electronic control systems 
contribute to problems more 
than they control them. 

A firm disciple of the United 
States management authority. 
Peter Drucker, Jenkins sees 
control in terms of the simplest 
possible method of bringing 
order lo pending chaos. 

One of the chief reasons for 
exaggerated control systems 
in New Zealand, he believes, is 
the "misguided belief’ that it 
is necessary to keep tabs on 
everything, on every single 
unit moving through a ware¬ 
house perhaps. 

“The essence of control is to 
monitor the exceptions," 
stresses Jenkins. It is the ex¬ 
ceptions to (he pre-planned 
programme of events which 


cause the problems. Thus, it is 
only these exceptions that 
need to be controlled. 

To control everything, that 
is going right, as well as those 
things going wrong, is the 
main cause of over-com¬ 
plicated control systems, he 
believes. 

In defiance of modem 
integrated circuitry, Jenkins' 
boards are models of sim¬ 
plicity. What you see is what 
you get. The Jenkins boards 
exist for only one person: to 
draw attention quickly and 
visibly to any exceptions to a 
planned series of events. 

The boards represent the 
basic management system at 
Brugger Industries, for exam- 
ple.^The boards do not need 
programming and wc have 
access to the information on 
them whenever wc need it,” 
said Brugger managing direc¬ 
tor FrankBrugger. ” we could 
not manage the factory with¬ 
out them. 

There arc similar com¬ 
prehensive board systems at 
Glaxo and Hansclls. 


Resource recovery runs 
into funds drought 


by Rue Miizenjjurb ^ 

I IMI11-1) funds ensured dial 
l rude and Industry's reynree 
reaixerv grants M.-fn.-mc - ;ui- 
nnuncci.1 Iasi December xx:is 
uf mndesi. even iiiMguilie.ini 
prnpm li'iiiv 

\c i -.car llie «kj-.iiiiiieiu 
hopes i>> dish nut double the 
$] 4,i ion worth of grants it gave 
to the slicee'sttu applicants 
this xear. 

[tut olliuals sax this is \iill 
not enough. In most eases, the 
grants will he used loudxenise 
the various recoxerx opera- 
timi.s. Of the 11 applications 
under the scheme lor the 
147*1-80 year. 1U qualified for 
“rants: 'applicants included 
local bodies, industry and 
voluntary organisations 

There is an indication that 


were selected 
Annual mttlcxW' ^p. 

' lie New 

fur the contest, OJJJi 

said last week tW* -• 
to receive ? u 
supplies of pn 
lion. 


The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 
computer industry 


FINANCIAL TIM® 


i umn «iutl 


... quite unlike any • ! 

other newspape||^;i lh { 

The reason? It’s an International ,. *'■ 

worldwide coverage written spccificully t 

businessmen. u l 

Regular reading of each issue cilrt .. I 

abreast of business developments intefp 8 ", Qljr • if 

important developments that atfefct I; 

company together with what is happening ^, . 

or management, finance, labour. raw ™; .'V g :'; 

technology, marketing and advertising .. Lgneav.K- : 

The Financial Times cap help you■. • £■;’ 

judgements. Let the F.T. be your business ^ 

Subscribe today.••_...■* ' r 

To: F^RTkTSTATi^OLp■ >' J-i. f' : 

. P.O. Boxd344; WelUpglon. . ' >;■ •-'jyW'J 




The 100 page Computer Book is the ono and only 
; annual survey and census of the New Zealand data pro- 
cessing industry. A section of. in-dapth feature articles 
. covers topics like the small computer market and govern¬ 
ment policies towards computing and the employment 
situation in the data processing industry. 

The Computer 1 Book also includes a comprehensive 
r listing of all ■ hardware and software suppliers and 
ji \ computer bureaux in New Zealand and an qp-to-date 
census of all computer installations in the country. - 
r'i The Computer Book , . , only $2:50 .from Fourth 
Estate Periodicals, P.O. Box . 9344, 1 Wellington.; (Sea 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service coupon elsewhere 
in this iisue.) !’. • - ' '■ " x 
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Roger JenklnB ... foe to costly control systems 


Now Jenkins is taking a 
further step toward control 
simplicity, in the past his small 
company has set up the board 
systems and provided man¬ 
agement follow through at all 
stages - the kind of liand- 
hokling service that (he com¬ 
puter companies offer. 

Now he has launched his 


Masterchnrt series. This is a 
do-it-yourself management 
system, which the buyer con¬ 
structs himself. 

The Maslcrchart series is 
sold through distributors. The 
customer gets a kit that has 
something in common with a 
children’s peg-board game, 
ulongwith n set of instructions. 


As with the more sophis¬ 
ticated boards, the Master- 
chart provides “exception 
control’ 1 on a variety of 
methods. Among them, order 
control, project progress, 
product planning, and inven¬ 
tory in general. 

Jenkins claims that he is 
basically a facc-to-face mar¬ 
keter of his own product. "1 
like to identify the problem, 
and then sell the solution," he 
says. 

His venture into take-away 
systems thus represents a new 
departure from personal 
selling. As much as anything, 
he must now enthuse me dis¬ 
tributors. 

On the face of it, the Mas¬ 
lcrchart might appear to be a 
fnirly detailed manual system 
to operate. But Jenkins points 
out the principle is simple. 

“To set up the Maslcrchart 
you must simply establish the 
standards against which you 
will run your operation: the 


Masterchan, as monitor, will 

J juickly point up any deviation 
rom the path. 

Jenkins has been in the 
management business for 
nearly 10 years. A merchant 
navy officer by profession, he 
became interested in man¬ 
agement soon after he came 
ashore, qnd sailed into the 
executive suite himself. 

“It became obvious to me 
that there was considerable 
vagueness over the precise 
role of a manager. I kept ask¬ 
ing myself ‘I'm a manager — 
but what should a manager's 
objectives be?'" 

Later Jenkins observed the 
extreme difficulty so much 
management was having in 
ensuring that pre-set pains of 
action were in fact adhered 
too. He observed too that 
mdny existing control systems 
were creating as many prob¬ 
lems ns they solved, especially 
in regard to finding tne right 
staff to run them. 


the Luhour Department, too, 
could become increasingly 
im ulvcd. amalgamating me 
Tl.l’ .v.hcinc ini" a gram- 
l.ahtiur p.ick.igc. 

I he gi.mis'scliL-iiic K jii%l 
■Miiilhcr phase m a tnt;il re- 
•■•iiic'.- ci in re! x .itii in pi.in 
mic th.ii li.i- 1 .il.cn .nine \e.ii - 
in eel imdi-nvax. 

With these facilities avail¬ 
able, the resource collection 
aspect becomes more impor¬ 
tant. 

Trade and Industry there¬ 
fore is attempting lo co-or¬ 
dinate the supply of raw ma¬ 
terials xx uli these facilities. 

It is also cajoling local 
authorities to move Into lip 
salvage. 

The department boasts a 
waste materials exchange too. 


We’ve Changed Our Name From 

SYSTEMS & PROGRAMS (NZ) LTD 



There's a good reason for it. 
Back in the 70s we saw that 
software development had to 
batch up with the advances in 
hardware technology — and 
prepared for it. 

We broke with tradition and 
evolved an entirely new and 
highly productive method of 
producing computer software — 
but without sacrificing quality or 
individuality. 

We've developed a computer 
system that automatically gener- 
. ates large parts of any other 
computer system and instituted 
a hew era and conoept In soft¬ 
ware development. 


At the same time we've opened 
offices in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Los Angeles. Our clients 
are as far away as the United 
Kingdom. 

These are the reasons why the 
name of SPL is no longer ap¬ 
propriate. So we have changed 
our name, to PROGENI — the 
name of the product leading our 
own export drive. 

PpOGENI still Incorporates the 
existing quality, ingenuity and 
high reputation of SPL — but 
with a plus — dynamip ; con^- 
cepts of how best to'apply the ; 
rapidly developing and ohahgA• 
ing computer technology of the 
1980s. 


D jy o) 



A New Name for a New Era in Software 


P.O. Box 30-606, 
WELLINGTON.; 
Phone: 666-014 


P.O. Box 6420, , 

AUCKLAND. 

Pfjone:.796f-977: 


Offices also at Melbourne, Sydney and Los Angeles ; v - 
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Accident prevention value vastly undermined Food oil processors join forces for showdown 

sat '==s=a ~.p», jse »«■ .*»« « jssaaa&s smsssmess as*.-*** tjssxsn.x atrjsRsa es-—>-»•“ was® 

iilnnKofMountErebus Compensation Commission In Wellington, attemptsto cidem insurance premiums expenses: W | 1 , lk -._ . J Kaipara Dairy Company ai into Australia. He is using \ *Z- The siwciimon und its produces 6000 

!ty?L 0 P“„ 0 I”?“!ll.rS "dispel the negative approaches to accident corn- Dlus Accident Compensation tSSSwillo in 1977 tL the v local ownership and state members arc reluctant to dix- refined vegctabl 

pensation and prevention emphasised in the media". 


IF we envisage an accident 
like the crash of a DC lOon the 
icy slopes of Mount Erebus, 
the community, in measuring 
the cost has only one thought 
- the tragic loss of257 lives. 

Beside that, (he $40 million 
odd paid out for the insurance 
or tnc aircraft, pales with 
insignificance. 

It is, however, a sobering 
thought that the replacement 
cost of that aircraft is about a 
third of the money which will 
be collected by tne Accident 
Compensation Commission 
this vear. That cost attracts 


/seriouu 

/disabling! 
/ injury \ 

10 

minor Injury 


property-damage 

acaidente 


accidents with no 
visible damage or 
Injury 


to time disaster continues to 
strike. 

An accident is seldom due 
to just one factor. Frequently 
many facets arc involved, the 
coincidental culmination of 
which may spell disaster or a 
mere scratch. 

Over40 years ago, Heinrich 
developed the thesis that for 
every injury-producing-ac- 
cident, there were many 
near-misses. He emphasised 
that for every near-miss. there 
was all the potential for se¬ 
rious injuiy. More recently, 
Frank Bird ■ developed 
Heinrich's theory further 1 . 

From an investigation into 
1,700,000 nccidenls and neitr- 
misscs, he postulated his 
theory wh icn was later 
modified after further re¬ 
search. His theory is summa¬ 
rised in the Bird triangle. 

From evaluations made in 
the United States of the ave¬ 
rage cost of the various seg¬ 
ments of the total accident 
scene, it became quite clear 
that It is in the property- 
damage segment that the lar¬ 
gest element of cost lies. 

To obtain any realistic as¬ 
sessment of the total cost or 
property-damage accidents' 
here would be quite a task. 
Some limited surveys have 
been made into this subject. 

Harry Ben is, in a survey into 
the economic impact or con- 


and $45,000 respectively for 
two accidents (see panel). 

In highlighting these indi¬ 
rect costs, the emphasis is laid 
on the uninsured nature of 
such costs. 

Accident potential high¬ 
lights the -need for adequate 
insurance and the community 
as a whole meets a substantial 
bill. 

For the 1977-78 year, fire 
and accident insurance 

f remiums amounted to over 
112 million and $164 million 
respectively. Today's figure 
would be much higher. Many 
risks are not insured and a 
considerable number are in¬ 
adequately insured. 

Fire not only causes deaths, 
but also does much damage. 
Fire, like other accidents, is 
preventable - a factor that is 
insufficiently realised. 

The conclusion that the cost 


Allowing for inflation, the 
combined total of Are and ac¬ 
cident insurance premiums 
plus Accident Compensation 
Commission levies will 
probably reach close to $500 
million in 1980. And yet, wc 
know that many costs arc not 
covered by this sum, to say 
nothing or (he loss measured 
in human values. 

In combatting the accident 
problem, vve arc loo often 
side-tracked by insufficient 
information - intuitive 
thinking, hunches, prejudice, 
and d host of other factors. 

One well known researcher 
succinctly commented: “We 
arc beset with arm-chair 
speculators who, at limes, 
reveal great perspicacity of 
thought, but more often reflect 
merely (he personal 
prejudices of the thinker.” 

One of the worst features of 
the accident scene is the 
seeking of scape-goals, the 
tendency to cover-up. Now 
that the common law claim 
has gone, this is no longer 
justified, or necessary. Yn- 


of accidental damage and in- depth investigation with the 
jury is astronomic and more sole objective of establishing 
intensive preventive efforts the facts and implementing 
are long overdue is not preventive measures, must be 
difficult. our aim. 


1 The cost dl accident counter 
measures 

— environmental factors 

— personal protection 

— salety management or¬ 
ganisation 

— occupational health 

— first aid, etc 


2 Loss of production 

— time lost by injured person 

— lime lost by fellow workers 

— time lost by management, 
supervisors, etc. 

3 Cost of corrective measures 

4 Earnings tost by Injured 
person 

5 Cost of government enfor¬ 
cement agencies 


There is, a need to seek nut 
accurate and reliable infor¬ 
mation, but to do that is not 
sufficient. 

Wc cnnnol afford to wail 
until accidents reveal that 
there is a problem and alth¬ 
ough the reporting and inves¬ 
tigating of near-misses may 
demonstrate the need for 
effective action before injury 


«r damage occurs, that ba 5 - 
not enough. ^ 

What is also needed si** 
attention to predictive m 
niqucs. 1 he.se may canto. 
Min pie procedures sX 
regular inspections and um 
check-lists, to the mostsci 
iMicntcd approaches, £ 
as critical incident smb 
and safety sampling. 

Hie increased momeem 
, jnc »icly movement an 
1951 when the Woifo 
( oin pensation Board m 
formed has been substantii 

Wlut is far from dearisfii 
extent of the cflcciiveocsi 
that effort. Individual & 
stances of considerable it 
cess can he cited and fa 
these, all loo few cases,i| 
abundantly clear lhai ifa 
successes were only actea 
through a thorough as* 
ment of the problem, art 
planning, involvement of ft 
total work-force and m 
agcmcnl committment 

If. therefore, thecoiufa 
is 111 at accidents ami 
preventing, the mean 
your disposal. All to 
heeded is a tl l- term ion.ii 
take up the challenge. 


A PARAGUAYAN, who 
convinced the directors of the 
Kaipara Dairy Company at 
Helcnsville in 1977 trial they 
should build a vegetable oil 
refinery, has run into strong 
opposition in Australia where 
he has set up a similar busi¬ 
ness. 

Slirian Oskar is a director 
und holds about 40 per cent of 
the share capital of Kaipara's 
associate company. Kaipara 
Edible Oils Refinery Ltd 
which operates a $4.5 million 
vegetable oil rellnerv at 
Helcnsville. 

He also has 10 per cent of a 
milk recombining plant he 
arranged to beset up in Dubai, 
alone" with Kaipara Dairy 
which also Imlds 10 percent. 

A m:i|or showdown is 
looming between the com¬ 
bined forces of the Australian 
margarine and vegetable oil 
processors and Oskar's inte¬ 
rests. which threaten to dis¬ 
rupt Australia’s super-lean 
and highly competitive mar¬ 
kets. 

Oskar has set up a vegetable 
oi! relinerv at lUmhurv. West 


Australia, to tackle the local 
market and gain a foothold 
into Australia. He is using 
local ownership and state 
government backing. 

Oskar has also approached 
the South Australian and 
Tasmanian Governments for 
financial help in setting up 
refineries in tneir states. 

The Australian industry 
consists largely of Allied Mills. 
Provincial Traders and Unil¬ 
ever. 

Marrickvillc Holdings 
couldn't stand the bruising 
pace of (he market and has 
sold its share to Allied Mills 
and Unilever. 

The Australian industry 
claims Oskar is an nppnrtunis'i 
with no background or history 
in the business. The Aus¬ 
tralians claim he cannot suc¬ 
ceed without being propped 
up hv the slate governments 
which support him. 

Opinion within llicinduslrv 
is that Oskar is a maverick 
operator who lias none to 
Australia with the object of 
gening state government as¬ 
sistance in setting up his 
projects. 

They say 15 per cent plunt 
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Safety pros: profit motive for prevention 


Detroit car makers 
mount counter-offensive 


. . oiv»in.ny-uuuiuiic HCCKICnlS 

and continues to attract a lot of here would be quite a task 
attention, for regrettably the Some limited surveys have 
tragedies are soon forgotten. been made into this subject 
Air New Zealand, in com- J 

mon with nil other airlines, Harry Ben is, in a survey into 
roes to great lengths to ensure thc economic impact or con- 
thaL disaster does not strike, sttuctipn accidents for the 
This tragedy Cannot obscure ‘ Building Research Associa¬ 
te fact that it has built up a . (BRANZ), clearly 
justifiably high reputation in identified the appreciable un- 

the worm of air safety. No insured or indirect cost 
matter how well the organi- element, 
sation functions with good . 1 " a personal communico- 
design, maintenance systems. , '. on « another investigator ad- 
safety back-up systems, and yised that he was able to 
fail-safe devices — from time identify indirect costs of $841 


by Glcnys Hopkinson 


mm 


Some limited surveys have BU ? NESSES and industries 
been made into this subject S? uld . ,m P rove their profits if 
J they improved their safely 
Harry Bents, in a survey into measures, says Massey Un- 
the economic impact of con- iversity Business Faculty 
struction accidents for the . safety lecturer Doug Hay. ■ 
Bunding Research Associa- ‘ Accidents cost companies 


matter how well the organi¬ 
sation functions with good 
design, maintenance systems, 
safely back-up systems, and 
fail-safe devices - from time 


Accidents cost companies 
thousands of dollars and 
the 500,000 here each year 
should be included as part of 
the overall production cost he 
said. 

Part of the Accident Com¬ 
pensation Commission pro¬ 
gramme committed to reach- 



Len Fahy (left). 
Hay. 


. (focusses new safety diploma couree with Doug 


THE inroads Japcnsc auto¬ 
il was only by educaWtc mobiles makers are mak- 
advice that there wasanjV? ing in the American mar- 
of gaining ground. ket arc painful, but mny be of 

l lav points to wofkW short duration, according 
changes in industrial * £ United Stales Deputy 
ronmeni Transportation Secretary 

“Different chemicals c William J Beckham jnr. 
being used in the indusuu "Detroit i' mounting a 

i>nvimnnii'nr different flU* m> U‘ ,r CilllllUT-.'IICIIS|\O. 

CNG, LNG and LTO. Ucckh ‘ l,M u ’. ld » h « ; vor ' d L ' ar 
replacing convent* 

n„J nuclear fmmR Q cn "rln M.t “ wnh ,hdr 'r 
widespread 'ippljey am , iinJ C l,r>slcr wilh its line 
inniHilneiunng piwwo of .. K .. an j. a|1 smu|| lean 

In ensure esnf Bm j j csl g Jlc j u> eonipetc 

mem sufciy nwnugosw» dj , w fi h lhe mos[ 

- p - 

to he encountered show*! _ 

i " l ?ii%idN'iz«ww lNIPsr S A 

u it racial world-wide | ft i] m 

tion because of ns A«m 1 1T7J /mm 

t'ompciiMiiion Actofiwi g ». a 


FOR LEASE 

I BULK STORE OR FACTORY PREMISES I 
I CHRISTCHURCH CENTRAL CITY I 

■ Just on 10,000 square feet of unencumbered floor I 

■ space with wide doors at each end providing front I 

■ f n 1,u r0 re r acc ® ss - thus offering a drive through I 

■ lf required. Handy to Rail Yards and only 6 I 

■ miles to Port of Lyttelton. y SB 


15 inch concrete floors provide for high weight or 
heavy machinery capacity. Entire area serviced by 
3 ton gantry orane with 16 feet effective below the 

Ve 7 hi 9 h wal1 height, adequate 
Jjahttna and protected by a sprinkler 


system. 
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1 1 e r 1 1 1 r, 1 .1^® 2 ^Marfeet and .rental p.a. 
$l6g375.qo plus -rajes. and Insurance. Terms 


ing all sectors of the com¬ 
munity, is the establishment of 
a Safety Management Di¬ 
ploma in the Business Studies 
Faculty at Massey University. 

The commission has funded 
an initial staff appointment for 
three years, anu will provide 
an extra $5000 grunt for the 
purchase of literature on 
safety. 

Commission safety direc¬ 
tor lan Campbell said the 
time had come for a more 
professional approach to ac¬ 
cident problems. 

Too much accident 
prevention had stemmed from 
folklore and intuitive think¬ 
ing. 

“Accidentsare big business. 

They are costing thousands of 
dollars. And of course, there 
.^ncsoriaicosts/' Campbell 

: , The Accident Compensa- 
, lion Commisssion report to 
Parliament for theyear ending 
March 1978 indicated total 
compensation and medical 
costs were $89,181,616, risjna 
i!L following year to 
$98,028,920. y 


The New Zealand legisla¬ 
tion eliminated the concept 
that compensation paid to c 
person, depended on fault, 
Len Fuhy, Accident Com¬ 
pensation Commissioner, said 


consistent with a recent study 
by the Arthur D Lillie 
Company which predicts that 
the import share orthe United 
Stales market will rail toubuui 
10 percent hv I9‘)Q." 

Beckham said the “new 
energy reality” has generated 
a heavy demand .for fticl- 
elilacnI ears-u demand that, 
in the United Stutes. was being 
met to u large extent by foreign 
eur producers. 

"The result has been 
substantial and unsettling 
dislocation of one of our basic 
industries in the United 
States,” he said. 
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Kalpara’s Marges... sells In hig 

commissions and a commis¬ 
sion on crude vegetable oil 
purchases, guarantee him a 
return from such projects. 

The industry believes Oskar 
has deliberately chosen mar¬ 
ginal areas in which to set up 
refineries to entice state par¬ 
ticipation. 

He presents attractive 
package deals supported by 
his own feasibility studies, 
which offer local employment 
and templing export oppor¬ 
tunities. 

But the industry has closed 
ranks against Oskar, and vows 
ti > mcciii is prices as a men ns of 


. salts in highly competitive market. 


combating wluit they claim is 
unfair competition. 

The Australians say Oskar 
presents unfair competition 
necau.sc inevitably, his ven¬ 
tures will sink, and in bailing 
them out, (lie state govern¬ 
ments which have participat¬ 
ed, will levy out-of-state 
product with protective tart Its 
or taxes. 

The Australian Marearinc 
Manufacturcrs' Association 
has vowed t«« meet Oskar's 
prices “on a permanent basis if 
necessary” and members do 
not lliiiik Oskar's Bunhurv 


two years. 

The association und its 
memhers arc reluctant to dis¬ 
cuss the threat Oskar poses. 
But one member com men ted: 
“He needs at least 25 per cent 
of the market to survive and he 
won't get it in that time". 

Bunnury will be saddled 
with high "freight costs, and is 
poorly sited to cash in on ex¬ 
porting. according to industry 
observers. 

“Unless he has a big export 
market. I just can't see bow be 
will survive." suvs Ken Ryles, 
association chief executive. 

F.vles says he doubts that 
Oskar can even sell econ¬ 
omically at current prices. 

"He's taking on an industry' 
with no fat ut all.” says Evlcs. 

Oskar will also ho pitching 
himself against national ad¬ 
vertisers when he lakes a crack 
ai the consumer market, 
which will add u< his costs. 

“Iiwillhca n uphill hat lie all 
the wav and we’ll probably 
end up buying his plum off the 
West Australian Government 
at lire sale rates.” said one 
observer. 

In West Australia. Oskar’s 
Hunhury IVu»ds is taking on 


local oilseed crusher Rc fin oil 
Ply Ltd of Jnndakot which 
produces 6000 tonnes of 
refined vegetable oil a year 
and has the bottled table oil 
market under control. 

Oskar has not yet begun 
munu fact urine margarine, the 
most profitable nil produce. 
But when he docs, he will have 
to compete wilh 10 existing 
brands in n 7000-ionne-a-vear 
market. 

And the absence of it tallow 
fractionator at Bunhurv 
means Oskar will he hard 
pressed to compete in the in¬ 
dustrial shortenings market. 

Oskar claims heTloesn't fear 
competition, and intends 
making a bid through his state 

f [Overn"menl-supporlcd re- 
incrics, for a major share of 
the Australian vegetable oil 
and margarine markets. 

He siiys his plants are 
modern "and efficient, and 
therefore more viable than the 
ubsolcte plant lie claims the 
hig ilirce operate. 

Oskar says the trouble with 
Australian refiners is they 
have more chiefs than Indians. 

Operations will make 
nnnicx and ho run by u tight 
management, he said’. 
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Books 


Academic demographers expand indicators of chan 





by Gordon McLauchlan 

A BOOK published this 
month could well he read with 
profit during lunchtimes in the 
management suite - inside 
the dusijaekct of a Wilbur 
.Smith thriller, if you don’t 
want to be tagged" the com¬ 
pany swot. 

The Population of New 
Zealand is a textbook and 
suffers frum some of the dis¬ 
advantages of its genre. 

Written by academics for 
academics, the style is con¬ 
voluted in places, and the 
meaning sometimes disap¬ 
pears up its own sentence 
structure. Intrusive reference 
notes and (to me) obscure 
charts will impede the general 
render. 

But almost all the writers 
resist that swoon of academic 
coyness ut the hold un¬ 
qualified statement. They do 
not hedge their bets when 


drawing conclusions from 
their material. 

Many of the conclusions 
will have high relevance to 
(hose people planning and 
coni roll i ng em ploy men i 

policies and industrial rela¬ 
tions over the 1980s. 

Aspects of demographics 
became recurring news stories 
during the 1970s. Among 
them: 

• Excessive immigration 
during the early part of the 
decade, at least as the present 
government saw it; 

• Excessive emigration 
later, with a high proportion or 
the young and the skilled; 

• The northward and urban 
drifts and consequent 
demands for regional 
development policies; 

• The failure of population 
planning calculations, with 
graph lines ceasing, suddenly 
irrclcvenl, their projections 
left up in the air. 

This book has a look at the 


causes and effects of the swift 
changes of habitat and 
lifestyle here during the past 
decade. It attempts to put (lie 
present in perspective, and 
points ahead towards the 
areas in which study is 
specially needed in the future. 

Perhaps I should let the 
book speak, in brief excerpts 
for itself: 

“Women comprise perhaps 
the most ill-used and certainly 
the most under-utilised sector 
of the population’s talent." 

“The emergence of the 
childless family and the two- 
career woman has been made 
possible by the much higher 
level of confidence with which 
a woman can regard the con¬ 
trol of her reproductive func¬ 
tion." 

“If it were possible to point 
to a single factor said to have 
revolutionised the role of 
women in society, and - from 
that — the very foundations of 
our social system, many would 


suggest it is the revolution in 
contraceptive and post-con¬ 
traceptive technology.” 

“Changes are urgently 
needed in all aspects of mig¬ 
ration procedures that 
depend on the discretion of 
the Minister of Immigration. 
Ministerial discretion in the 
granting of entry permits and 
in deportation mailers is the 
cause of much ill will and 
bitterness both inside and 
outside the country. It is es¬ 
sential that the se feci ion cri¬ 
teria for immigration arc 
dearly stated ... 

“In future, immigration 
policy developments will have 
to give closer consideration to 
conditions in Australian than 
lias been done in the past." 

"(Internal) migrants . . . 
form a distinct subset of the 
national population. Those 
most likely to migrate tend to 
comprise a core of chronic 
movers - among the better 



The pallet racking system that keeps pace with 
^fni yf 1 . 0 * a 3 " sta ge expansion plan 

SSm\i« a n ?. D ?i 8 i y8,Bm 18 b ? ,n 0 d«l 0 n«d for your present 
E5 hfi?.» A™?. con ?P ,B *. »'* «tlll most Important to 
sxpanalon plans In mind. You’ll save time and 

avSteHlSC' p'! ,al . , H 8,allfl,ion a K0 y |ock 3-a tags 
‘|yJndU8U^^ml ted. 


Sffi 1 '* or an Ytblno less than pallet storage racklno that 
mnihnSL h fl ifi pi i pflc n W ' th con8,0 nt streamlining of your 
the SmS BXtBn8l0 , n8 and alterations anytime 

planning:- H an examp,B °* Keylock 3-stage 

SSBWSEKH Kr~ 

- » A change to narrow aisle racking with 

suitable reach truck when volume Increases and 
ni-rise handling becomes necessary. 

iS? [P 0 ™,!? H com Ptete narrow aisle 

9 V idad ,urret lruck operation. This 
hUSfio ^ r ? fl0 L 8 BX, ramBly lest and lunctlonal. 
because the driver has no directional driving 

forwardsf ** ^ ,rUCk l0HdS sld0wa V a ‘"stead of 

REQU IRED TO FACILITATE ANY OF THESE CHANGES 
™ ^nd oven It a complete change of location 

takes place, ell the racking oan still be 
dismantled and relocated. 



educated, and in while-collar 
jobs." 

"In New /calami m 1**71, 
more than 3<». I percent of all 
private luiu.selinKu were sonic 
form of alternative to the nu¬ 
clear family and by l‘»7<> tins 
proportion had risen to more 
limn four out of 111 ." 

"Wo have enough evidence 
to Mate clearly that I lie New 
Zealand family does in it exist. 
We already "have ,i wide 
diversityoffniniliesumJ house¬ 
holds. This diversity is in¬ 
creasing." 

“fewer people have chil¬ 
dren and those having chil¬ 
dren are having fewerol ihem. 
Voluntary childlessness has 
emerged as a real option for 
younger couples ... 

"There may he a ease for 
some sort of "discouragement 
on those whose human capital 
is partly the consequence of 
large social expenditures. An 
obvious example is that of the 
medical graduate. A possible 
procedure might be to treat 
university costs as an interest 
free suspensory loan which 
need not be repaid if a doctor 
carried out If) years' service 
here.’’ 

"firstly, we need to know 
more ahum the reasons for 
emigration, and panicularlv 
whether there are New 
Zealanders overseas who 
would like to return but can¬ 
not lor reasons with which we 
can deal." 

"Secondly, while Pacific Is¬ 
lands intentions remain un¬ 
clear. it is likely that we will 
have to lake a larger share of 
Hie South Pacific Polynesian 
population.” 

“1 his couhi he seen as a 
great problem, but it is holler 
regarded as a challenge which 
needs to lx? tackled positively 
in consultation jiiui concern 
with the Pacific Island com-. 


»i 

nmntlies. Given > 1 , ! 
proportions or th e & ; 
turns involved may Chi 
Muntial and thei/^ 
mav he low in humaS 
hut not in human J- 

hkelv tube both inthe^!' 

iM* aiul in hub ihatj; 
gtation he orderly md ^ 

“ Hie chronic nan lw, 

tt-i(i|u> control i™. 

XI'T il ^ 

,Ws maintained h, 
practice of ‘dc-politi^ 

these issues so thatchBBfcL 

mu been able to be bT- 
by voicr 

between alternative «&, 
advanced by political^ 

" I mile medium ten-* 
is about 20 years -f 
population in the nuietr-j 
mg age groups (15-59)^ 
by more than .5 millioiv 
sons. The provision rfe 
ployment opportunities; 
this rapidly expandinip, 
"ill be a major polio", 
lengo.” 

“No amount ef./i 
thinking is going kin* 
fact that the number^ 
pie aged (i()-nlus »itr> 
iin mi 4 «N), 0 U 0 in R. 
SSO.fXKiin 2U3I. Thais 
the total pop ulal ion sirs 
between 22 percent and 5; 
cent.” 

I heseare huklcuttpbl 
the information and ibe- 
c u ssi on surrounding them: 
is of value to nlaziriersink 
the public and private A* * 

The Population ol ' 
/.eahmil is a big hoot /■ 
hard read, but ns the t 
major study of popul* 
here it will "carry u wallop 
both the aciideiiiie and k 
ness world. 

It is published by Lungnc 
Puiil.and the IJdiupfcw? 1 . 
con I ri ha toi s arc edited h)» 
Warwick Neville and CJ*‘ 
O’Neill. 


Vanity publishing: 
costly way into print 


NI-W Zealand is reputedly 
one ol the easiest countries in 
Hie world in which to gel 
published in hook form, but 
sonic authors still have to re¬ 
sort to vanity publication, or 
private publication by them¬ 
selves. 

. Vanity publishing, big bu¬ 
siness overseas, is when 
someone else produces and 
distributes the bonk and the 
author pays. 

Private publishing is when 
the author does it all them¬ 
selves. . 

Either way, it’s u. costly way 
to see a work in print, and 
without the distribution svs- 
tem ora big publishing house 
ihe chances of success arc 
remote. 

Ol Ivory .4 events was wril- 
jyn by Steven Eldred-Griea a 
few yeans ago and puhlislfed 

fcBSSSSSS 

Of remarkable quality and has 
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Microfile Wellington P.O. Box 32 49 (Ph 851-388); Auckland P.O. Box 4185 (Ph 774-495) 

World COM expert 


visits New Zealand 


never been given 
deserve*. Not in New 
anyway. 

More recently* 

I ones brought oul l*J£, • 
Pav Taxes, an 
look at 

modern urban W j, 
has had some 
Auckland. 

latest to conic Un . 

open mind. OPjV p^io- 
varved i fjjnt- 

sophvrs Stpi&mSgfa fm- 
run. and.iN?? u 4 aD 

sthililh * 

Sadler. . . . , w 

All I can sa CLoyW • 

publisher hasm»sw . ^ 

If they didn’t ; 

manuscripts. j **■ 

quite, slraightTorw ^ y , 
lerices buihasnothtag^j 
say and is td&gfg. 

long-winded in ; tj #2 ** : 

Cairienw'ssly^^joi!.. 
sage arc convolute , 
fused. 


Hunt’s collected cdloBf.. 


DAVID Hauser. Internation¬ 
al Sales Manager Ibr Data- 
eraphix, the world's largest 
C OM Company, visited New 
Zealand Iasi week to meet 
representatives of Microfile - 
one of the country's largest 
micrographies companies. 

Microlilc recently became 
sole New Zealand distributors 
lor all Dalagraphix equip¬ 
ment. 

Hie massive American 
company a subsidiary ol the 
s4 billion General Dynamics 
Corporation, was lir .%1 to in- 
l rod uce COM {Computer 
Output onto Microfilm) into 
the world market almost 20 
sears ago. Microfiles new as¬ 
sociation with Dauieranhix 
makes it the onlv svholls -Nesv 
Zealand owned coiupans to 
lepie eni i coinpleie range ot 
i i j \1 eqitiiiineiil. 

While m New Zealand 
D.isid Hauser met with 
Challenge (orps*rali«'ii 
I'liairinan K«»n I rotter 
(Mierolile is a division of 
Clinllcncc Corporation). 

Said David: "T*« be viable 
the CUM industry Inis got to 
he in the forefront of ap¬ 
plication development. s\s- 
tcms-enlianeenieni and 
terns simplicity - to make the 
role of data dissemination 

easier for any company. 

••Microlilc is now in an ex¬ 
cellent position to oiler total 
COM services, data process¬ 
ing services, and to sell COM 
equipment. 

"The potential user in New 
Zealand now has the assu¬ 
rance of a very high level of 
service and quality." 

Before leaving lor Australia 
David Hauser spoke to a 
Mierolile news reporter about 
COM - its advantages, its 
developments, and its ap¬ 
plication in industry today. 

That story is on page two 
inside.. 



INSIDE 

P.2. — Exclusive 
Interview — Dala¬ 
graphix Interna¬ 
tional Sales Man¬ 
ager David 

Hauser talks 
about COM, Da¬ 
lagraphix. 
Mierolile and their 
advantages to 
Now Zealand. 


P.2. - Ci 

citing the 

most out 

of COM. 

FREE. 

Microfile 

..Tier - 

put us to 

the u--.il 


P.4. - 

Micronic 

Sales 

Manager. 

Ralph 

Hay dock. 

on Mierolile 'The 

Company - . the 

service 

and the 

advantages to imt 

the end 

user. 


Dalagraphix International Sale. M^ger, nta^Challanga Chairman 

“The potential user In New Zealand now has the assurance ol a very high level of service and quality. 

Three ‘fiche’ replat 


6 


JIfNGUIN is talking to poet, 
showman and jlfrounJ 
colourful character Sam Hunt 


gain is reportedlyJj^^jj, d 
will be the firs* 7 -aland 

ag™ ^aracler Sam Hunt verse by a single # 

about the possible publication pfrit ii I a PP aar Sh 
of his collected work.;’ - • famous impT^_^.^J| [j( y fi 

If it comes off — and Pen- 


ft 




internatiorial ; d^ lrl “ u . 


National Electric'. Supply Manager, Bn,c. Caldwell, B 

price on a tiny ‘fiche 1 magnified to hill page size on a Mierolile micron reader. 


UNTIL National Electric 
converted their paper system 
to Microfilm u year ago’, they 
hud to print - and distribute - 
updates to a 6 inch thick price 
book to 25 branches every 
week. 

Today the entire 25.000 
item price book fils on three 
poslcard-si/cd microfiche 
which can easily be sent any¬ 
where in New Zealand inside b 
standard 14 cent envelope. 

As New Zealand’s largest 
electrical wholesaler with 
outlets Train Whangarei to 
Invercargill, the 1 National 
Electrical and Engineering 
Compnny typified the classic 
data storage/distribution 
problem. Every-month-the 


company sent out its 35,000 
invoices: amended its thou¬ 
sand-page price houk four 
limes and hnd to cope with 
mourning printing and dis¬ 
tribution costs. ■ - 

Said National Electric s 
Supply Manager, Bruce 
Caldwell: “Managing the old 
price, book was a mammoth 
task. Since changing over to 
the Microlilc system weVe li¬ 
terally reduced weeks to hours 
in terms of workload and tur - 1 
naround or information.” 

All National Electric 
branches now employ two 
microfiche ‘readers for en- 
larging and viewing the tiny 
data-packed ’flehc’ sent fo 
them from Head Office every 


week. 

Because National Electric 
was already “ori-line” before 
converting its cumbersome 
price book to ’liclie*. the 
compnny now boasts a com¬ 
plete COM {Computer Out¬ 
put onto Microfilm) system, 
which includes not only the 
pl-icc book but also the com¬ 
pany master tile of all cus¬ 
tomer invoices and monthly's 
laiemenlb. • 

The change to ‘MjcTofile* 
hns proven so successful in 
fact, that many of National 
Electric's larger customers 
now employ micron readers 
themselves rind, receive their 
own copies. of National 
Electric’s Tiny’ price book. 
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systems tool and another alternative to paper. 


Davit! Hau «* Sales Man J 
International Distribute*. DatJ? 


Microfile News: 

First of all what is Data- 
Rraphix? 


D.U.: 

Djilsifiniphix is the .smallest 
of the wholly-owned sub- 
sitlr;i ri cs of G eneral Dynamics 
- a $4 billion American 
com puny. Datagraphix is pari 
of the communications arm ui' 
General Dynamics, and deals 
exclusively* with COM 
(Computer Output onto 
Microfilm). 


Mlcruille News: 
Did Datngmphix 
COM? 


“invent" 


D.H.: 

The origin of COM was a 
development of Genera] 
Dynamics. The beginnings of 
microfiche and COM came 
from Datagraphix with the 
invention of the charactron 
tube in the late J950V A fel¬ 
low called Joseph McNainy 
thought it might be a good 
idea to let an electronic beam 
from a cathode ray lube pass 
through a stencil placed in the 
centre of the tube and dis¬ 
playing a complete character 
extruded onto the lube’s face. 
This was the beginning of the 
COM business. The develop, 
menu that came from that led 
io the position Datagraphix 
has in the world market today. 


Mlcroflle News: 

How is Microfile associated 
with Datagraphix? 


D.H.: 

Microfile is now a distributor 
for Datagraphix. Datagraphix 
now has 33 distributors 
throughout the world - each 
independent and totally re¬ 
sponsible for the representa¬ 
tion - that is the marketing, 
support, software and the en¬ 
gineering - of Datagraphix 
equipment exclusive to their 
country. 


Mlcroflle News: 

What makes a good COM 
company? 


D.H.: 

An understanding of data 
processing sysiems is probnbly 
the key factor. The second key 
factor is an involvement in 
t OM in a service bureau en¬ 
vironment. These two factors 
together will make a good 
COM company. The com¬ 
pany that is a service bureau 
for (.OM - that has no data 
processing systems per sc - 
will succeed but not very well. 
It’s the combination of data 
processing systems know ledge 
and the utilisation fo COM i n 
a service environment that a re 
the huHmarks of success. 


Microfile News: 

Does Mlcroflle meet these 
requirements? 


IN this exclusive article with 
David Hauser, one of Data¬ 
graphix' top men. Microllle 
News covers the dcvciopmen t 
of COM, the role of Datagra¬ 
phix as the world’s top COM 
company; (including its new¬ 
ly-formed relationship with 
Microfile) and the resulting 
advantages to New Zealand. 


Mlcroflle News: 

Is COM simply a cost saving 
devise? 


The basic philo¬ 
sophy of Micrographics and 
COM today is to get more in¬ 
formation to more people in a 
more usable format so that 
better decisions can he made 
at all levels. You can justify 
COM very easily from a cost 
saving point ofview, but COM 


is not bei ng sold that way any¬ 
more. Sure, it’s being sold 
understanding the savings are 
there in terms of raw paper 
costs - but it’s also being sold 
today as a systems tool and 
another alternative. 


Mlcroflle News: 

Can Just any company become 
a distributor for Datagraphix? 


D.H.: 

Datagraphix is approached 
daily by organisations that 
want to represent us. There 
are. however, certain requi¬ 
rements that these companies 
must meet. They must. find of 
all. have experience in the 
computer business from a 
ma in te nance and systems 
standpoint. They must also 
establish themselves as a 


COM service bureau to un¬ 
derstand what it is they are 
selling. Datagraphix does not 
work with agents. Onl\ with 
distributors who .ire exclusive 
to I heir own conntiy. 

MIcrnflk* News: 

Whul Is Dal ugnipliix' posit inn 
in the world market? 

P.H.: 

Datagraphix has supplied in- 
lal equipment for over ■10';. of 


aH V, 0M s y s,e ms cuirflflii 

installed throughout 
world. We are the leadJ^ 
the industry in lermsjj^ 
miinbeis. We have ^ 
inorL systems ,n the^ 
Wars than all our compel 
pin together. We’re 

proud „| llllr position in £ 
market and therefore 
more dedicated to t' 
doTl"!,,,™, and 


Getting the most 


out of COM 


Read two pages 


at once 
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Microfile announces the 

arrival of its new Micron 790 
Qua! page microfiche reader. 

. Clearly the most 
technologically advanced 
reader m the world today, the 
new Micron 790 not only views 
or scans two full pages 
simultaneously, It also 
Incorporates these outstandino 
Micron design features; ” 


Centrally located focus control 
furling 00 beVel gear3 for fin e 


Floating lens to ensure constant 
focus across entire viewing 
screen. 


Opti-angle viewing screens In 
choice of grey, blue or green. 


Choice of three carrier sizes 
and five magnifications from 
24x, 32x, 48x and 54x. 


Dual lens option. 


Drop in lenses to accommodate 

si I standard formats. 


mmm an standard formats. 

Micron 790 


D.H.: 
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by American Micrographics expert Robert Glotfelty 


MOST people do not fully 
understand COM’s potential. 
Over ihc past decade. COM 
has slowly grown from new¬ 
born obscurity into a healthy 
and growing industry, and 
COM’s full potential is as yet 
unrealized. 

This gradual growth has 
tended to disguise COM’s 
current size. Approximately 
275 million original 
microfiche are produced an¬ 
nually. 

The cost of film slock 
and chemicals to produce 
these fiehc is approximatley 55 
million dollars. An estimated 
2 billion, 750 million duplicate 
microfiche arc also produced 
with a film cost of 100 m illiond 
ollars. These two figures, and 
that is just for film and 
chemicals, represent a total of 
155 million dollars. A cost 
reduction of just 10 percent 
would be 15.5 million dollars, 
or a savings of$3500 for every 
COM system in the world. 
This gives some idea of the 
importance of a well-run 
operation. 


No two COM operations 
are alike. All. however, share 
some basic characteristics. All 
COM operations have hard¬ 
ware. people to run the hard¬ 
ware. supplies to produce the 
products and an operating 
procedure called the 
“Operating System." 


requirements of the operating 
system ure the same. 

1. The job is received; 

2. 1 1 is set up tp be run; 

3. Necessary supplies arc 
drawn; 

4. The job is produced — 
recorded, processed, du¬ 
plicated and finished; 

5. The job is delivered. 

The operating system 
governs all ol these functions. 

The system at one major 
American computer company 
is a good example of a suc¬ 
cessful operating system. The 
company is a large service 
company specializing in 
computer serivees. medicaid 
claims processing and micro¬ 
graphic services. 

A medium-size COM op¬ 
eration it operates live 
COM recorders - three 
with mini computers and two 
without, three with in-line 
processors and two without. 
There arc three fiche duplica¬ 
tors and one roll film du¬ 
plicator. There is a full rever¬ 
sal processor for COM and u 
negative processor for source 
documents. 

The stall' consists of seven¬ 
teen operators, three man¬ 
agers. two special assis¬ 
tants and an administrative 
assistant. 


This operating system, 
what it is. how ii is set up and 
how it functions is the topic of 
this article. 


Whether an operation is 
large or small, a service bu rea u 
or in-house unit, the basic 



The technical support 
manager is responsible for 
programming, operator 
training and documentation. 
The operations supervisor is in 
charge of the 24-hour a day. 
7-day a week operation. He is 
responsible for mainjenanee, 
scheduling, customer prob¬ 
lems and all operations per¬ 


sonnel. The administrative 
assistant handles all adminis¬ 
trative duties such as secreta¬ 
rial tusks, hilling, purchase 
orders, shipping and customer 
order processing. The opera¬ 
tions manager is responsible 
lor the control, planning and 
management of the opera- 
lions portion of the division. 

Each of the three main shifts 
has a shift leuder who is re¬ 
sponsible for all jobs, person¬ 
nel and functions on that shill. 
He is an operator who also has 
supervisory respunsihilily. 
This management structure 
provides flexibility and easy 
communications, without 
requiring excessive managers 
and supervisors. 

Documentation and com¬ 
mentating procedures are 
the heat of any operating sys¬ 
tem. The 24-hour operation of 
the division is governed by a 
procedures manual. This book 
explains all procedures and is 
designed to anticipate most 
questions and problems an 
operator may encounter. 

Scheduling is the central 
mechanism of the system. Jobs 
must be scheduled and co-or¬ 
dinated to balance work flow, 
personnel and hardware. A 
master scheduling board is 
used to indicate recurringjobs 
— which are a majority of the 
workload. This schedule tells 
the operation when a job is to 
be picked up and when it is to 
be returned. 

The large workload and the 
critical lurimround schedules 
require the maintenance of 
three courier vehicles. The 
shift leaders are responsible 
lor co-ordinating jobs and 
couriers. 


Job documentation is a cri¬ 
tical pan of the system. This 
tracking system has many 
components. It helps get a job 
through the shop and billed 
correctly and provides an 
audit trail. 
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The first step of the 
procedure is the "run took". 
Every job, and there are 
hundreds, has a page in the 
run lunik that tells the opera¬ 
tor everything he or she needs 
to know to produce the job. 


The second step of the 
procedure is the job log. All 
jobs are logged-in as they are 
received. They are assigned a 
unique job number and 
logged by customer, job, date 
and time in and date and time 


The third step is the very 
important job sheet. This 
document is n two-parl form 
that follows the job through 
the shop. It tells operators ex¬ 
actly how the job is handled. 
This form lists all of the 
necessary information in the 
run book, plus all of the tape 
numbers, frame counts, copy 
counts and problems encoun¬ 
tered. When the job is com¬ 
pleted, one copy goes to the 
customer to explain what has 
been done, the othercopy goes 
to the billing department. 

On each COM recorder.^ 
run loglists all jobs run on that 
recorder. These logs are used 
to obtain a loading distribu¬ 
tion Tor the recorders, to trace 
problems and as a backup 
record if a job sheet is lost. 

- Shift logs are completed by 
the shift lenders to commun¬ 
icate with the other shifts and 


with the operations supervi¬ 
sor. They record job or hard¬ 
ware problems, customer and 
vehicle problems, job status 
and ulhcr significant infor¬ 
mation. 

1 nese documentation 
procedures are critical. I hey 
define the steps operator*, must 
follow to guarantee correct 
and timely production, and 
they provide management 
with information necessary to 
keep the operation running 
and to plan for the future. 

The COM recorder ure ca¬ 
refully maintained and expo¬ 
sure level;, arc carefully mon¬ 
itored. Because these ma¬ 
chines need never bechangcd. 
the key with this piece of 
hardware is to keep it clean 
and properly serviced. 

Each processor is checked 
daily. Process control strips, 
produced with a scnsiionicter. 
are used to check the off-line 
processors. The in-line 
processors arc check ed usin g a 
system developed many years 
ago of using the forms hash to 
process control strips. These 
are processed, read on the 
densitometer and logged. Any 
deviations are corrected im¬ 
mediately. Wherever possible, 
variables arc eliminated, and 
those that cannot be elimin¬ 
ated are monitored, which 
assures the highest possible 
quality under high production 
volumes. Only one type of 
diazo and only one colour 
stripe are used, which elimin¬ 
ates some variables. All of the 
chemicals are mixed by the 
special assistant and each 
batch is checked be fore ( use. 
The operators monitor the 
originals for proper forms 


alignment, check visual den¬ 
sity. monitor the copies for 
quality and check the 
finishing. The serious part of 
the quality control is left to the 
special assistant. 

Another important part of 
the operating system is in¬ 
ventory control. Maintaining 
us adequate level of inventory, 
tracking the inventory as it is 
used und monitoring the costs 
of doing business are critical 
aspects of maintaining the 
efficiency and profit. Major 
items are purchased on a 
yearly contract and delivered 
monthly. This process insures 
a continuing supply and 
reduces costs, inventory usage 
is monitored through a “pull 
card" system. Every time an 
item is removed from the 
stockroom, us inventory card 
is processed. Weekly, an in¬ 
ventory usage report is 
produced by the computer 
which shows what needs to he 
reordered. This system com¬ 
putes usages und all costs. 

Job sheeis also ure checked 
for accuracy und logged onto 
the computer. Daily, weekly 
and monthly production 
reports are generated in this 
manner. Invoices are 
produced for each customer at 
the end of the month. 

Monthly management 
reports containing all availa¬ 
ble figures — production 
volumes, inventory usage and 
costs and revenues - are 
generated. 

The Company's 

operating system permits it to 
produce. quickly and 
efficiently, a large volume of 
high quality micromedia, at 
the lowest possible cost. 


FREE! 


SUPPLY Mierofilc with your list dump or actual print-out 

. _ __ __ J il a « ' rind nn inrlinaliAn rtf tilKnt It ' 1 


computer tapes and the in- and nn indication of what is 
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formation required below.,, required .in the Index and 
and they will run it through eyeball t|(lcaf?a:and also any 


their COM and provide you special channel : ships: the. 
with masters and duplicates of ■ main frame being Used;/the; 


•U- 



(lie output at (io cost. - 
. Plus; They’ll also lend you, a 
render so yoti can evaluate ihe 
mntcpnl — all .under no ob+ , 
ligation. ■ ; 

. , Contact Mlcroflle 'Sales . 
Manager Ralph Haydockv^ 
Wellington collect 85I-388 - of • 
Edward'Goodwin Auckland ; ' 
; .'4)1^1:774-495, t ! £H 


requi red reduction rajip-tfaitk V ; ■ 
and density of Utpc ami parity., , : 


'Sales .• : -i.-.. i- •' vi' . 
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Qualities of age undermined by managers 
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What does 



it offer 


,'j Microfilc Sales Man- 
: ager, Ralph Haydock, 
1 talks to Micro file 
•’! News about the com- 
! pany, the service, and 
i the advantages to you 
] the end user. 

j 

i What sort of Compnny or Iiu- 
j si ness could benefit from the 
j service offered by Microfilc? 

• Microfilc bureau service is 
; available to nil companies 

either large or small who have 
i access to a computer. The only 
j stipulation we make is that the 
, output is supplied in the form 

• of tape and not disk or (loppy. 
■1 

; How would they benefit? 

Benefits from llufadoplion of 
microfilm as opposed to haril 
copy computer output can be 
| classified into two. Nnnicly:- 
Cost servicing benefits as a 
. direct result of using the more 
compact microfilm format 
and secondly greatly in¬ 
creased utilization of availa¬ 
ble computer output by either 
Management or Staff as a re¬ 
sult of this inexpensive 
medium. 

In the first instance cost 
savings are directly rclaiahlc 
to a reduction in computer 
print-out and the associated 
benefits arising from this 
namely paper cost reductions, 
space cost reductions and a 
less expensive cost lor 
processing tape output. 

In the second instance 
because ol (lie low duplicate 
cost - (namely 20c lor 279 
pages on one flclie) fur more 
information can he supplied 
to very many more people at 
very much less cost. 

Can you give nil average cost¬ 
ing for a given-sized company 
with given problems? 

It is quite impossible to 
provide a costing for nil ave- 
- rn g c si zcd company but as » 
guide, Microlllu will process a 
computer tape onto Micro¬ 
fiche for as little as S 4 fur 
279 pages. Duplicates made 
from this original lichc cost 
20c each. Present day line flow 
paper costs at least $4 for 279 
pages — and that’s without 
processing. 

Is Microflle only for compan¬ 
ies that do not already use. 
Microfilm systems? 



yo 
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Many companies at present 
use 16ram cameras fdr putting 
source documents onto 16mm 
film. These companies could 
benefit by using Microflies 
16mm COM facility. 

Whatexactly Is Microflle? 


COM?^ 

Microfiche is a cardorJ 

copied size namely p,; 

made out of film whid,i.. 

S!" ed b y the m ' 

Micrographics Associate 
standard. Almost ; 
microfiche readers W| 
signed around this mg 1 
which is now accepted t 
mi tumidly. 

COM stands for coast 
output to microfilm min., 
simply stands fortbenstg 
equipment which has ^ 
manufactured to accent 
this transfer of infooufa 1 
extremely high speedsIi 
Microfilc COM record 
generate one microfkbo; 
all 279 pages of data, ci 
and eye readablechanr- 
45 seconds. 

What Is Microflle’s Unfit 
test? 

Microflle will rur ; -j 
selected tape output?.?: 
COM recorder and prtiji 
master licit e and sevtiit 
plicaies and no cost 
selves. They will thinktk 
a reader so that yoiu 
evaluate the results. 

Who shuulri 1 conlirtt 
Microfilc? 

I^ilhcr myself at M»'‘ 
Wellington or Eddie Ch 
win iit Microfilc in Audi-- 

Do only large comp*^’ 
livndil In terms of » 
elllcicncv when d 
Mierufile's COM System? 

No! Small companies * 
benefit ns well. It is ahwte: 
true that without exception^ 
companies both large *• 
small will show n cost 
by adopting COM- Howw- 
it is also true that thclargflk 
Company -the greater u 
utilization and in ^ 
.sequence, proporM™^' 
the greater the savings . 
Wliut nrc Microfile’s < 
advantages? r 

Microfilc can offer:- ■ 

1. Compatible COMto^ 

in both 
Wellington. 

2. Experienced 

perts to Assk* ^ 
matting of .1 

3. Compatible bur^. ; . J 
|y dedicated to COM- ] 

4. Fast turnarouni^ . 

Do I need to own . t 

other special 

switch to a 


Microflle is a Computer out- 
PM 1 to microflle bureau. This 
. .■:,••• “bans that we specialise in 
* taking computer output tapes 
v '.i ar *ri transferring thes eon to 
V “Ksofilm in, either Ache fqr- 
. “at Or 16mm. We do. not. 
" ’ 7 (! wPftjvtdo a-; source : document 
J •/ifliming facUiiy. We speciallse 


N °y oudon B&# i 

owncorapHfww” j eto ijpt i 

HowcvcrW^a 

accealoo^w 

remix. “ . 

Auckland 
happy, to- 

bureaux any*W*'* ~ 
Zealand. 1 , j - ji| 

What 

converting \ t 

O“' lC0 “SjfliV 

, vefsfltile tnacpw^^ifpfl 
■ cept almost any - - 

need' to 

idotalls as.Wp^.^&ti^ 

w 


mi 

-r 

j.| 
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AS the decades roll by, the 
emphasis pendulum swings 
from accent on age to accent 
on youth, to accent on age, ad 
infinitum and ad museum. 

Society seems to expect- that 
youth represents change and 
advancement, while age 
speaks for reaction and con¬ 
servatism. 

As a result of such stereo¬ 
typing, many managers in 
their search for talent, over¬ 
look the great value of expe¬ 
rience represented by the 
older men and women whom. 
they supervise. Their belief is 
that older people are devoid ol an 
fresh ideas and lack energy, tin 
This is in spite of the thou- pe 
sands of examples that can be rci 
cited to demonstrate the fal- sc« 
lacy of such thinking. tic 

Psychologists at Columbia !f! 
University in America, not loo 
many years ago. studied the . 
effect of age on learning, and * 1 
found that most people learn 
mo.«,i rapidly at tnc age of 23. 

On hearing this, we nod as¬ 
sent. and then lend to embrace [5 
the all loo populnr belief, that 1 
alter 23 the attenuation is u 
great. Over-staled, senility 
must begin to take effect at the " 
age of 24. * 

Actually, the study found 
that though there was at- a 
icnualion over the years, men 11 
and women of 05 still learned ii 
rapidly . . . almost as rapidly » 

as ihev had in earlier years. r ' 

c 

Older people, upon hearing r 
this, will say: ‘‘I like to hear * 
what you arc saying: but. it . 
isn’t true! I just don’t believe it. , 

l know that I do not learn as . 
rapidly as I used to learn. If. 
for example. I an) in a train- , 
inn eonfereiKe with younger t 
I so i pie .md we are given ;> ease 
lu read. I find myself reading j 
that same paragraph over and , 
over and they finish far ahead , 
uf me. The'study produced | 
findings that cannot he sup- , 
ported by fact.” , 

These people are correct in 
one respect - the study is 
wrong. More recent .studies 
show that there is no attenua¬ 
tion and that people of 65 can 
learn as rapidly as their jun¬ 
iors. Granted that they do not 
learn as rapidly, the point is, 
they can. uien, you ask, why 
don’t they? 

To obtain the answer to that 
question consider the lan¬ 
guage of management. For 
Instance, a manager contem¬ 
plates taking a certain action., 
bne of his people asks him, 
“Have you asked Conrad's 
opinion - you know he has 
been around a long time, has 
had much experience and has 
lived through such situations 
as we are facing now?” 

The manager often replies. 
“No, 1 haven’t - there s no 
point in it. He either lives in 
the pastor he has only one idea 
in mind... six more years to 
retirement and that boat he 
has on the lake.” 

The manager is partly cor¬ 
rect. Why should ‘“old” Con¬ 
rad think about anything else? 
Nohody ever asks him to. He 
is denied the right to par¬ 
ticipate and feels lie has been 
£ robbed of his need to 

K “belong.” He looks at the or- 

ganisation chart and finds that 
[ nc has been positioned on a 
t. dead-end street. There is no 
t • growth factor in his position 
' description.. He feel? he has 
been robbed of the need for 
recognition. 

‘.‘Older”. employees often 
do live in the past. Given half 
•>; a chance in a conference you 
will find them -reminiscing 
v s about the past and duelling 
'/; upon old associates, to the 
an noyance of everyone else in 
j’ the room./ ■■ ’ -.ij-'iio 

t? ■ Why _ db' ithty j dcr. thip?: 
Because (hey recall. ,tpe days 
when they Were’:recogpwed 

c. ■ . 'r-b. 

I !: : . - :: ; v: 

IPi.l. * ■ ! - 1 i V..—r - 



THIS week we run the second and final extract from a new 
management book Why Managers Fall ...And What To Do 
About It. Author John J McCarthy, writing from 50 years expe¬ 
rience in thB diverse fields of manufacturing, personnel man¬ 
agement and Industrial engineering, makes the tlrsl serious 
attempt to pinpoint the weak links In managerial approaches by 
looking at mistakes other managers have made. This weak s 
extract comes from "How some managers see their people 


and did feel they belonged to 
the group? They recall the 
people wlio gave them such 
recognition and emotional 
security. Give them recogni¬ 
tion today and they will no 
longer turn the clock back. . . 
it is just that simple. 

Do not expect an over-night 
change. They will continue to 
reminisce until they realise 
that at long last their know¬ 
ledge and skills are being 
recognised, then, and only 
then, will their attitudes 
change. 

In'one firm, 2000 people 
were employed in what arc 
commonly thought of as 
“exempt jobs” in marketing 
activities. When a new man¬ 
ager was needed in one unit, a 
card was fed into a computer. 
The card described the job 
requirements. Then 2000 
cards, describing the expe¬ 
rimental background and 
personal data (age, education 
and the like) of each person, 
were fed through the com¬ 
puter. 

The 1(1 best cards, iden¬ 
tifying the 10 most appropriate 
candidates’ would be selected 


Create opportunity it docs 
- and it also creates a great 
loss that is seldom recognised 
or appreciated. It deprives the 
organisation of a reservoir of 
experience and knowledge, 
llmi more enlightened man¬ 
agement could fiave saved and 
utilised. 

To combat this brand of 
stupidity, wc have only en¬ 
countered appeals to emotion, 
such as. "We have no right to 
turnpcopleouttopasture. . . 
it’s morally wrong” and so 
forth. Such appeals will never 
change the attitude ol man¬ 
agers who honestly feel that 
uTder people jiisi don’t 
produce. 

What is needed arc appeals 
to reason, not to selfishness. 
We shouldn’t turn older 
people ‘‘out to pasture” simply 
necausc they arc endowed 
with experience and know¬ 
ledge that it will lake ihejr 
replacements years to obtain. 

Wc don’t" capriciously 


why something happened in 
the past and 1 have n new 
principle to add to nty ever 
growing storehouse of "princi¬ 
ples!" 

Yes. the younger person 
may read more quickly hut is 
what he or she reads really 
meaningful? Because they 
lack experience they may ac¬ 
cept lock, stock and barrel, 
what has been said if the 
speaker or author is eonvinc- 

^Thc older, experienced, in¬ 
dividual will measure what he 
reads or hears against expe¬ 
riences — successes and 
failures - he or she has en¬ 
joyed or suffered . . . and 
really learn. They will also 
question doctrines or policies 
which they have seen fail in 
the past. 


candidates* would be selected c 
and examined at corporate L 
Icvcl. and ol these, the five that H 
most closely approximated v 

E osilion requirements would 0 
c sent to thedepariment head 1 
who had requested the names * 
ol acceptable candidates. J 

On one occasion the in- 
disidual who handled this 
function, turned to an as- K 
sociale and said: ’’I don't like 
any of the cards the computer ‘ 
produced. Look. Here nrc the j 
requirements of the position ! 
we must fill, do you know ol 
any possible candidates in the 
company, you travel around 
very often?" The answer was: 
"Certainly, how about John 
Blank . . . have you con¬ 
sidered him?” The answer was 
speedily forthcoming, "No, 
don’t you realise he is 55 years 
old?" 

The individual who made 
this statement was 60 years 
old. Of course he fell that he 
was different — an exception 
to the rule that older men and 
women should not be con¬ 
sidered because they lacked 
drive ond fresh outlooks. 

He also forgot that the 55--, 
ycar-old candidate still ha'd 1 
10 years left before retirement 
and would be delighted to 
take this assignment (and 
promotion) as a "terminal as¬ 
signment” whereas a younger 
person would be happy and 
content on this job for only a 
limited period of time and 
‘ once again the problem of re¬ 
placement would present it¬ 
self? Is it any wonder that 
“older people” fall off m 
. productivity and even inle- 

Justwhat doyou think your 
attitude and your produc¬ 
tivity are going to be whenyoii 
.find that management ; now 
regards you As "being over the 

; AU tdo often the result js 
, ■ that these, jjeopUr seek 

■ obtaMnriy retirement. When 
. this occurs, ; people. UftU. 

1 remark:'' .‘IThaVsgood-d 


Wc don’t capriciously 
throw ‘Kit an old machine 
simply because a new model 
comes along that will turn «ui 
greater prouuctnm. 

First, we seek to determine 
ifthcre is anything we can do 

to change the old model so that 

it will turn out the same 
amount of production. Wc arc 
well aware of replacement 
costs, training costs lor the 
operator ol the new machine 
and similar factors. In dealing 
with people, we seem to lack 
an ability to be rational — to 

use reason — and we substitute m 

expensive emotions based on ™ 

i imair 

There no substitute | %4I|I 

experience, but its value will « 

be lost to managers unlcss they to OU]f competition — _ frnTru-Tn 

SSTS'peS'wreSi. which means they’re r-^^lMWEuSiDl 

as thev do younger people. very fair to yOU. ■fflilrnW' ImAIK 

■ Group neaUh'sour narne and 

his or her etTorts will, be health care cost protection Is our ) F-i 

rewarded. job. A job we’ve been doing well «M 

Let’s look back at the for over 10 years — paying HyrtW 

Columbia study to see this sit- benefits to thousands of Individuals j m w^Vx^V-< £ 7lA\U# \ 

uation wtth greater perspec- an d members of employee groups cJffiYVl wKli W 

Consider thissituation. You without hassles, without causing [1^*^ ? 

make a speech in your home headaches. jL ft 8 

Maybe It’s time you studied or jlMgMIUlf 
When you conclude, what is revised health care qover tor you I] W & \y,( 

his or her reaction? It may be: and your staff. Did you know, for |r i 

"All the speaker said sounded example, that we are the only \■ 

logical, but I wonder if he- is society that rebates 90% of the 

ng On the way home, this in- actual coat of bothisurgfcaland medical 

dividual stops at the library to . any member qf the fap|Jy affcQtad.,— not ^:> ?''■ 

reed A book on the sybroot you , ; ^mpj|oyiee T ? : v 'V 

We do better by offering flexible' ‘benefit Ul "'ts'’ so you can meet the 
authorities have to say on the soaring costs of surgical or medical needs, Ana we 

subject. Why does he or she are ^ nown to do better In the way of Introducing benents suen as 

find this necessary? sterilization or oral surgery, :. 

C the .A get together with one.of our representatives will , 

validity of your views against. . worthwhile. You'll discover why unfair Is fair. For you, yqur tamiiy ana 

■" your staff. ■ .'^ 2 ^ ■= - ■ 


The charge is often made. 
"Hut older people resist 
change!" They do not resist 
change, but they do insist 
upon scrutinising any 
proposed change and mea¬ 
suring it against their past ex¬ 
periences. Younger people, 
having less nnst experience 
against which proposals cun 
be measured arc more willing 
to accept change with less 
scrutiny. 

Many organisations cur¬ 
rently hoast about their young 
staffs. Recently an executive 
was heard to boast llmi Iris 
boss, a general manager, was 
35 years old.and there wasn’t a 
person in the management 
organisation over 35. As n 
customer or an investor we 
would find the situation to be 
somewhat frightening. Such 
an arrangement works 
effectively just so long as bu¬ 
siness is good. 

The new outlook of the key 
excelive can be refreshing anil 
produce results. Whitt may 
happen at tlie first signs of 
adversity? Who is there in the 
organisation who is available 
to advise on what measures 
were tried during the past 


Our 


similar period, which were 
successful and which failed? 

Where is the leavening 
effect of experience that may 
be needed during such pe¬ 
riods? The same question may 
be asked of government 
managers. 

A man once said, “we have 
men here who. when they die. 
will have, as their epitaphs. 
‘Died at 30, buried at 70’!’’ 
There are old “young men" 
and young "old men." 

Tfic professional manager 
will learn to sec each of them 
us unique individuals and will 
not full into the trap of ste¬ 
reotyping people by age. If lie 
con tinues to be gu i 0 etfby such 
stereotypes, he will lose some 
of his most experienced men 
and women to competition. 

If they remain with the 
manager, their productivity 
will represent a real problem 
because they will not he mo¬ 
tivated. 

Youth and energy arc far 
from being synonymous and. 
conversely, age and wisdom 
and experience are not neces¬ 
sarily synonymous. 

Look upon each of .your 
people as individuals. 






authorities have to say on the 
subject. Why does he or she 
find this necessary? 

Because they hove little or 
nothing to measure the 
validity of your views against. 
If . they are 23, they (tave had 

seven yean of primary school, ■ 
four to six more of high school, 
and perhaps three morp At 
university. If fortunate, they 
may have had to year or two or 
post-graduate work (uckcd in. 
If they have accomplished all 
. ihfeti they have probably been 
working oh the job for six 
: rionlh*.. ' ! • . 

Gn theother handj Hie older 
■ person iff your audience, jfs- 
■: tat* to: what you hqvq to say, 
measuring it agalfist prist ex- 
' perierjceS. J nights afe created 
which 'the psyeholpglsito .epl- 

•: :■ ,iu*ni»^ J?y ifa JffJKtgtet 
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Company law: five years late and uncontentious 


OKU MEETS 
TWO-TIERED dill ptUM 

PUCKS HEROES nfi HIRE UREEll 


by John Draper 

SHELL-BP-Todd are escap¬ 
ing tax-free with a $200 mil¬ 
lion windfall front sales of 
Kopuni condensate. 

The consortium is pnid 
world prices for the oil, bnsed 
on the price of Saudi light 
crude plus a margin for freight 
to Marsden Point. 

Since the condensate start¬ 
ed flowing in 1973, the price of 


Saudi light tins risen from 
$2.50 a barrel to more than 
$24, with another $2 a barrel 
added for notional freight 
from the Middle East. 

Last year the “official Opee 
price" soared by 33 per 
cent, from $ 18 a barrel to $24. 
and the spot price even higher 
in the wake or the Shah’s 
overthrow in lrnn. 

Britain. Australia and the 
United Slates have imposed 


1. When you are considering a candidate for.. 
employment, do you interview him for: • 

A. 20 minutes. A Q 

B. Two or more hours. B □ 

C. One hour. C □ 

2. How many people do you have interview 
each applicant? 

A. One person. A □ 

B. Two persons. B □ 

C. Three or more persons. C □ 

3. Tick any of the following that typify your 
managing methods: 

A. Do you consider only 

requirements of the position 
for which the applicant is beinjr 
hired? ‘AD 

B. Do you consider requirements 

. next job to which he can 

aspire? g q 

C. Do you consider him for 
positions you must eventually 
fill to meet growing plans of 

your company? C q 

D. Do you consider him as the 

eventual manager? D r-i 


Doypu 

succeed or fail 
as a manager? 

IF you have reached the point where you must accomplish 
things through others, an impressive, straight-talking new guide will alert you 
to the human errors which defeat two out of every three managers. 

Why Managers Fail. .. And What To Do About It, by John J. McCarthy, 
is a management guide with a very real difference. There are 
countless books containing *how to be successful’ tips ... this is the first serious 
management guide to approach the subjecL from the other end, the first to 
pinpoint the weak links in managerial approaches by looking 
at mistakes other managers have made. 

For a measure of your success as a manager as well as a taste of 
what Why Martagers Fail ...And What To Do About It has to offer, spend a few minutes 
answering questions from the self-test that appears in John J. McCarthy's 
■provocative and stimulating book ... 


* ?■ 



4, Do you refuse to hire people wbor 

A. Wear bow ties. AD 

' B. Look, like someone you knew 

and didn’t like. B □ 

C. Smoke cigars or pipes. C □ 

B. A. Have you read a book on 

interviewing techniques? A □ 

B. Taken a course in interviewing? B □ 

6 . A. Do you find out why he really 

left his last job? A □ 

B. Do you check references? B Q 

C. Do you hire on the basis of 
where he ranked in his college 

class? ' .CD 

D. If he is over 30, do you hire 

him on the basis of his 
educational background? D □ 

E. Do you challenge judgment of 
Interviewers {get reasons for 

their opinions)? E □ 

7. Select the answer which most closely des¬ 
cribes you: 

A. Do you try to be one of’the 

boys (with your employees)? Or A □ 

B. Do you really follow a policy 

of being firm but fair? g q 


8 . A. Do you follow the Golden 

Rule? Or, 

B. Do you try to find out what 
your people want? 

9. A. Do you have a profile on each 

employee, including such items 
as his hobbies, family, personal 
goals, prejudices, likes, birthday 
and so forth? 

B. Do you keep it up-to-dalc? 

10. A. Do you think of each employee 

as he used to be when be joined 
you? 

B. Do you keep informed on bis 
growth and sec and treat him ns 
he is now? 

11. A. Do you lose interest in 

assignments after they are 
launched because you hale 
detail? 

B. Do you set up management by 

exception targets so you’ll be 
flagged promptly when things 
first start to go wrong? 


„^ 0 t ^" n J '“ cC, ^ r,hy,, Wh y Fail lelf-tcst uk. .nether 60 probing _ 
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•special windfall taw,.' 

tmcrnatfonaloilZJ 

have been reapi n gj£ 

SLar 

Australians 
Periled from it* £ 
Malcolm Fraser’s £ 
mem handed out J 44 o,j> 
taken by the crude oil J 
tax cuts in the Budui a 
[his month. And asanas 

bonus, Australians MfU 
[heir petrol 
Zealanders do. 

In Britain. ChaattUas 
Geoffrey Howe isawefc 
attempt to scoop up lira, 
profits from North Sur-’ 
Ins Budget on Marti 
reduce the Governor 
public sector fo®; 
requirement without dL- 
raging business invtstoj 

Most of the windfjk 
will finally come intofe] 
counts or five ofik* 
sisters in the United kJ 
where the adminisint^ 
peels to collect SfflJSi 
of the $1 trillion an 
windfall revenues ItiJiA 


Kapunicodc. 
(thousand i:.- 


cuill panics arc expected 
make in the next 10 yean 
liven so, the Ameri 
based sisters will keep if 
$221 billion from the win! 
after paying out taxestoK 
Governments, coraoK ' 1 
and royalties. 

American taxpayers.^ 
already gained. InnttJJ 
taxes nave been cut aw * 1 
billion laxbreak dew ** 1 
encourage small saw-. 

As yet. New Zealand 
getting any sharejv; 
wind I all gain, which 
Kapuni already 

more than $20tfmillion^ 

$250 million m i«5 
consortium httsbeeap 

The Government**® 

STS®: 

consortium jgjj! 

sfiESSs 1 

the bigger and mo^rT; 
offshore fipd 


by Jack Hodder h 

COMPANY law provides the 
constitutional rules for the o 
private sector of the modern n 
corporate state. 11 is an area of u 
fundamental importance and r 
some complexity, but is prone H 
to benign neglect. 11 

The traditional pattern for 
company law reform is for a s 
British committee to review t 
the subject, then produce a r 
report which forms the basis of c 
a new British Companies Act t 

on which is based in turn a new [ 

New Zealand Act. These ex- \ 
ercises were repeated about t 
every 20 years or so. 

But our present Companies ! 
Ad 1955 is still based largely I 
on the Cohen Committees i 
report of 1945 — that is, on 
35-year old recommenda¬ 
tions. , „ . 

The old pattern has stalled. 

It started off normally with the 
1962 report of the Jenkins 
Committee, but the British 
legislation of 1967 was half¬ 
hearted. 

In 1968 the Macarthur 
Committee was instructed to 
review the New Zealand 
legislation. Its 1971 and 1973 
reports recommended that 
our law be hrought into line 
with developments in Aus¬ 
tralian jurisdictions. 

That report failed to 
provoke a major overhaul of 
the 1955 Act, but it signalled 
the weakening of the British 
connection. 

Such weakening has been 
progressing ns Britain awk¬ 
wardly but inexorably moves 
towards harmonising its 
commercial laws with those of 
its EEC partners. 

The current approach in 
New Zealand company law 
reform involves step-by-step 
reviews of self-con tamed parts 
uf the 1955 Act. Thus we have 
seen the Securities Transfer 
Act 1977, the Securities Act 
1978 (which established the 
Securities Commission with 
an independent brief on 
company law reform) and the 
introduction last year lor 
recess study of the Companies 
Amendment Bill. 

The 50-clause Bill is 
primarily concerned with 
beefing up the statutory pro¬ 
tection accorded shareholders 
and creditors. Most of its 
provisions were recommend¬ 
ed in the Macarthur 
Committee’s report of March 
1973. If enacted, they will lake 
effect on January I 1981. 



Minority protection: 

Companies are designed to 
operate on the basis of majo¬ 
rity rule. That can mean an 
uncomfortable life for mino¬ 
rity shareholders, particularly 
if shares cannot easily be 
traded. 

The “locked in" 
shareholder’s lot is not helped 
by the rule that proceedings in 
respect of wrongs done to the 
company can normally only 
be commenced by the com¬ 
pany itself (through its 
governing bodies) and not by 
individual shareholders. 

The Companies Amend¬ 
ment Bill would make life 
much better for the unhappy 
minority shareholder. 

Clause 10 of the Bill 
proposes an overhaul of the 
present section 209 of the Act, 
which enables any share¬ 
holder to complain to the 
Court that the affairs of the 
company are heingconducted 
in a manner oppressive to 
some part of the members and 
that it is just and equitable to 
order that the complainant be 
bought out. 

Clause 10 would allow a 
shareholder to complain of 
acts (as well as a course of 
conduct) that have been, are 
or arc likely to he 


ofereditors’ rather than share¬ 
holders’ protection. The in¬ 
terests of creditors are en¬ 
hanced significantly by 
clauses II to 36 of the Bill 
which contain several new 
provisions: 

■ A power to obtain unpaid 
share capital from persons 
who have transferred their 
shares within two years before 
the commencement of the 
winding up to persons who 
cannot meet a call on the 
shares; 

• A power whereby the 
liquidator may examine per¬ 
sons on oath and demand 
production of documents in 
relation to the company; 

• A power for the liquidator 
to recover the discrepancies 
involved in transactions dur¬ 
ing the two years before the 
winding up where the com¬ 
pany has bought or sold 
property at an unreal value 
Irom or to a director, u con¬ 
trolling shareholder or a 


related company. 

• A power to treat as void as 
against the liquidator a secu¬ 
rity given by a company to a 
director, controlling share¬ 
holder or related company if 
the Court thinks it just and 
equitable to do so; 

• A power to order a related 
company to contribute to the 
debts or a company being 
wound up; 

• An alternative procedure 
for dissolving a company 
which is solvent buthasceasea 
to carry on business. 

Also notable are clauses 31 
and 32 which extend the per¬ 
sonal liability for company 
debts of officers where the 
company's business has been 
carried on in a reckless man¬ 
ner and of directors who have 
acted negligently in respect of 
the company. 

Creditors management: 

The Bill also provides a new 
Pan VIIA Tor the Companies 
Act: 36 sections dealing with 


“creditors manage mem". It is 1 
designed to enable n middle 
course lobe taken between the 
extremes of allowing an in¬ 
solvent company to trade 
merrily on or liquidating it. 

The proposed procedure 
would commence with the 
calling of a creditors’ meeting 
and a resolution that, al¬ 
though the company is unable 
to pay current debts as they 
fall due, there would be a rea¬ 
sonable probability of pay¬ 
ment if the company were 
placed under creditors' 
management. 

A subsequent resolution 
would be required to specify 
the duration of such man¬ 
agement (not exceeding two 
years) and a person (not con¬ 
nected with the company) who 
has agreed to act as the credi¬ 
tors’ manager. 

Receivers: 

One further measure of 
creditors’ protection is clause 
37. It imposes a new duty on a 
receiver or manager selling 


company property to obtain 
the true market price as at the 
date of sale; the duty would be 
owed to the company. 

At presem, a receiver is 
primarily liable to the deben¬ 
ture holder who appoints him 
and is under no duty at all to 
the company or its share¬ 
holders. Clause 37 would 
mean an end to the practice of 
knocking off a struggling 
company's assets at "mate's 
raies^' to the disadvantage of 
unsecured creditors and share¬ 
holders. 

The Companies Amend¬ 
ment Bill is an undeniably 
useful measure and will curb 
rip-offs in the corporate con¬ 
text. But it is hardly con¬ 
troversial and still five years 
overdue. 


How long before the more 
contentious issues in company 
law (corporate opportunity, 
insider trading, employee 
participation, increased dis¬ 
closure) get an airing?_ 


“discriminatory or unfairly 
prejudicial" to him (whether 
as a shareholder or as a di¬ 
rector). 

The court would have ad¬ 
ditional powers to forbid par¬ 
ticular acts, to regulate future 
conduct or to direct the com¬ 
pany to take particular legal 
proceedings (or authorise 
shareholders to take proceed¬ 
ings on the company's behalf). 

furl her. clause 13 olThe Bill 
would amend section 217, to 
enable a minority shareholder 
to petition the court for the 
company to be wound up 
where directors have acted in 
their own interests rather than 
those of the company or in a 
manner unfair or unjust to any 
shareholder. 

The potency of the wind¬ 
ing-up threat is strengthened 
by clause 20 . which would 
amend section 220 to do away 
with the rule that a company 
may not be wound up on a 
petition by the contributories 
if there would be no assets for 
distribution amongst such 
contributories. 

Winding up: 

The winding up or a com¬ 
pany is more usually a matter 


A smart secretary 
lias 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freellne, Auckland/ 

Welllngton/ChriBtohurch. They have 
150 Hotels/Motets In their system. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Seoretary 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all In the air¬ 
line computer. 

3 Call your Travel Agent ~ they use our 
service extensively — they re smart. 

If your Seoretary la still ringing around, 

It’s coating you money. — show her this message 


INSTANT© 



The , 

unique solution 

for avariety of needs 


Simple,fast,efficient..:with room to grow. 


Burroughs have combined a wide mr ipe of 
equipment and program packages to provide the 
unique solution to all your data processing needs 


SYSTEM, you can invest in the package that fulfils 
your current needs. Then, as your business grows, 
your investment is protected because .programs 
can be effortlessly transferred from the smallest 
B90 to the largest B1900. Without reprogramming. 
Without recompilation. 

Burroughs have a range of special unique 
application programs for all types of business. 
Included: 




i iA- m tin,: 

• W'lr.Y. .do.5-i I 
Distribution 

• Transport Operators 

• Contractors 

• And many more 


Chartered Accountants 

• Local Bodies 

• Motor Vehicle 
Dealerships 

• Manufacturing 

• General Business 
Package 

Burroughs Customer Support Centres provide 
comprehensive training for your staff on every 
aspect of system installation and operation, as well 
as an ongoing service to ensure that you are getting 
the best results from your system. ■ 





























